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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The next annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in connection with that of the American Historical 
Association by invitation of the chapters at Duke University and the 
University of North Carolina. The exact date and program will be 
published later. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE.—Professor Joseph Mayer, having been 
granted leave of absence from Tufts College for one year, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary and will take charge of the Washington 
Office, September 1, Secretary Tyler returning to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE.—Up to April 15 three hundred twenty 
members were registered. The subjects most numerously represented 
were English, 36; Economics, 33; Modern Languages, 29; History, 
25. Nearly half the registrants, one hundred fifty, were professors, 
one hundred thirty-six more being associate or assistant professors, 
and only thirty-six instructors. The proportion of the last men- 
tioned group will undoubtedly increase with the accession of junior 
members. The number of vacancies reported was ninety from fifty- 
three institutions, including forty-two professorships of various rank. 
Thirty-one of the registrants were women. 


JuNIoR MEMBERSHIP.—The council has adopted the following 
interpretation of the constitutional provision in regard to qualifica- 
tions for junior membership: 


1. A graduate student in an accredited institution. 

2. A teacher or investigator in an accredited institution with 
less than three years’ service. 

3. A person who has been a graduate student in an accredited 
institution within five years and who wishes to make college teaching 
his profession. 

4. A person who has been on the teaching staff of an ac- 
credited institution within five years and wishes to return to the 
profession. 


ComMITTEES.—The Council has appointed a special committee to 
investigate and report on recent events at the University of Missouri 
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in connection with the suspension of Professor M. F. Meyer and the 
dismissal of Professor De Graff. It is of particular interest that the 
request for an investigation was made not by the professors directly 
affected but by other members of the Faculty, the President, and a 
group of undergraduates. 

Sub-committees of the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
‘Tenure are engaged in investigating dismissals at William Jewell 
College and the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Oklahoma. 

The Committee on Library Service has the following membership: 
J. E. Adams, Kentucky; E. C. Barker, Texas; R. E. Buchanan, 
Iowa State; Charlotte D’Evelyn, Mt. Holyoke; D. B. Durham, 
Hamilton; H. B. Gardner, Brown; T. W. Glocker, Tennessee; 
D. C. Jackson, Mass. Inst. of Tech.; R. J. Kerner, California; 
D. A. Robertson, American Council on Education; W. C. Robertson, 
Illinois; W. O. Sypherd, Delaware; H. A. Wooster, Oberlin; C. C. 
Williamson, Columbia, Chairman. 


CARNEGIE FouNDATION.—A special bulletin published by the 
Foundation contains Mr. Carnegie’s Letter of Gift of April 16, 1905, 
the Act of Incorporation of the Foundation approved March 10, 
1906, the By-Laws adopted April 9 following, a Statement on the 
Action of the Trustees in further amending the Rules of Retirement, 
the Rules themselves as of May 1, 1929, a Series of Interpretations and 
a List of Associated Institutions, ninety-three in number, of which 
twenty-one are under the contractual plan only (Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association) and twenty-one under the free pension 
plan only. ‘The necessary readjustment of the rules to the present 
resources of the Foundation has been effected by the adoption of two 
measures. 


“(1) The uncertainty of future changes in salary has been 
eliminated by adopting a normal salary scale based on the average 
salaries of teachers as reported to the Foundation from the associated 
institutions for the ten years, 1917-26. By this means a fixed normal 
retiring salary has been determined for each teacher at age 70. 

(2) While this arrangement eliminates the uncertainty of a 
changing salary, nevertheless, the level of these normal salaries is 
such that a large proportion of all teachers would receive the maxi- 
mum allowance. It has been necessary, therefore, to readjust the 
maximum allowance to this condition. This has necessitated a 
sharp readjustment. In making the readjustment the trustees have 
spread the reduction over a term of years in order to safeguard, as 
far as possible, the interests of teachers who will retire at an early 
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date. The following scale of maxima was found necessary in order 
to bring the allowances in the future within the limits of the resources. 


Allowance at Age 70 for 


Those Becoming 65 in A Maximum of 
1929 $3000 
1930 300 
1931 1600 
1932 and thereafter 1000 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation have voted to appropriate 
the sum of $5,400,000 for the purpose of providing annuities to sup- 
plement the retiring allowances of the Carnegie Foundation. These 
annuities will be paid to all pensionables who reach the age of 65 
in 1931 or thereafter and who remain in institutions associated with 
the Foundation until retirement under Foundation rules. For this 
purpose the Carnegie Corporation is making an agreement with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association whereby the Carnegie 
Corporation will set up a special fund to which it will contribute 
$600,000 annually for nine years and from which individual contracts 
providing a straight annuity of $500 a year at age 70, payable in 
monthly installments, will be purchased from the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association for pensionables as they qualify for Founda- 
tion pensions. If retirement should take place at age 65 or thereafter 
before age 70, the annuity will be the actuarial equivalent of $500 
at age 70. The annuity provided will be for the life of the annuitant 
only, unless the annuitant may prefer to receive a correspondingly 
smaller annuity during his own lifetime with provision for his widow, 
should she survive him. For any pensionable who does not already 
hold a regular deferred annuity policy of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, the Association agrees to write a contract 
whereby the annuity may be increased through the contribution of 
any additional sums contributed by the individual or in his behalf 
by the institution which he serves.”’ 


While the information above has been confidential until May 1, 
the substance of it was communicated early in February to the 
presidents of the colleges concerned with the request that they bring 
it to the attention of the professors eligible for retiring allowances, 
numbering in the vicinity of thirty-six hundred. In spite of premoni- 
tions the extremely drastic reduction for those reaching the age 
65 after 1930 has caused grave concern to members of this Association 
as voiced at the annual meeting in December. The Committee on 
Pensions and Insurance has not deemed it, up to this time, expedient 
to take action in the matter, believing that the responsibility rested 
with the institutions to protect members of their faculties in any 
way which might prove practicable. Members of the committee 
have, however, participated in a recent conference, April 13, with the 
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officers of the Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation 
and a letter has been circulated to officers of chapters. At the 
meeting of the Council on April 20 the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, by the recent action of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation the retiring allowances of those members of the 
Faculties of the associated institutions who are on the list of the 
Foundation as having expectations of retiring allowances have been 
reduced to a sum which is entirely inadequate, even when supple- 
mented by the small additional annuities provided for by the action 
of the Carnegie Corporation, and 

WHEREAS, many of these Faculty members are so near the retiring 
age that it is impossible for them to provide for the emergency thus 
created, and 

WHEREAS, the problem thus raised is therefore one which demands 
action by the authorities of the institutions concerned, and 

WHEREAS, delay in dealing with the situation will only add to the 
difficulty and expense of meeting the emergency. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors that prompt action looking toward 
supplementing these inadequate retiring allowances should be taken 
by the authorities of the institutions concerned, and that in order to 
bring this about the officers of the local chapters of the Association 
are urged to bring the matter immediately to the attention of the 
Presidents of their respective institutions, in order that the latter may 
present the matter for consideration by the respective Boards of 
Trustees. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES.—The 
annual meeting of the Academy was held at Philadelphia, Friday 
and Saturday, April 26 and 27, with a series of six sessions for the 
discussion of “‘Present Day Causes of International Friction and 
Their Elimination.’ The Association was represented by Vice- 
President H. C. Warren, of Princeton, Professor W. W. Cook, of 
Johns Hopkins, and the Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF MEN.—At the eleventh annual con- 
ference of Deans and Advisers of Men held under the auspices of 
George Washington University, April 11 to 13, the first session was 
devoted to discussion of the general topic ‘‘Fraternities,’’ the second 
to ‘Student Morale,’ the fourth to “Student Problems,”’ and the fifth 
to ‘Intercollegiate Athletics.’ The proceedings will be published 
and'may be further reported in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH CoUNCIL FELLOwsHIPS.—Fellowships have 
been maintained in physics, chemistry, and mathematics since May, 
1919, in the medical sciences since January, 1922, and in the biological 
sciences since July, 1923, with funds furnished by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the General Education Board. ‘They are awarded 
in each case to individuals who have demonstrated a high order of 
ability in research and who have received the Ph.D. degree or its 
equivalent. ‘The board also appoints a number of fellows to work 
abroad, supported by funds furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and supervises the work of fellows from abroad appointed by the 
Foundation to study in the United States. Besides the preceding, 
the National Research Council administers fellowships for the 
study of the place of meat in diet, for the development of scientific 
men among the negro race in America, and advises in regard to the 
administration of fellowships and scholarships for fundamental re- 
search in the sciences basic to child development. Meetings of the 
committees making the awards are held several times during the 
year and there is no specified time limit on the applications. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION.—Circulars have been received on Public 
Instruction in Uruguay, Public Instruction in Paraguay, and Higher 
Education in the Argentine Republic, also a leaflet on Summer 
Courses in Spanish and Portugese revised from the edition of March, 
1928. <A word of warning is included ‘‘against enrolling in any school 
or joining any party without first being convinced that it is of a 
responsible character. In some cases very alluring promises are 
made in advance notices of summer schools, promises which have 
not been fulfilled owing to the incompetence or the unscrupulousness, 
or both in combination, of the group leader. It behooves the pro- 
spective traveler, therefore, to satisfy himself by personal investiga- 
tion as to what he may expect, and thus save himself not only great 
annoyance but serious inconvenience and financial loss.” 


GERMAN INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGNERS.—The vacation course for 
1929 is divided into two periods of three weeks, the first beginning on 
July 11, the second August 1. The course includes German 
language and literature, political history, art, economic and social 
conditions. It aims to meet the needs of foreigners who wish to 
perfect themselves in the German language and of foreign teachers of 
German. ‘The instruction combines lectures, discussions, visits, 
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and excursions. The expense is sixty marks for each of the two 
periods. Information may be obtained at the office of the German 
Institute for Foreigners, Berlin C 2. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION.—Numerous educational 
associations having an interest in international affairs have advocated 
the establishment of a central office which would act as a center of 
educational information. This need has been met two years since 
by the establishment in Geneva of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Pierre Bovet of the University of 
Geneva with an assisting council of twenty-two members from 
seventeen countries. During the two years of its existence the In- 
ternational Bureau has organized several congresses, exhibitions, and 
courses and has had contact through members and correspondents 
with sixty-seven countries. The Bureau aims to contribute to the 
general progress of education and to promote peace. It maintains 
contact with the League of Nations, the International Labor Office, 
national boards of education, and numerous associations. Its 
activities relate to information, scientific research, and coordination. 
It is a clearing-house for information concerning elementary and 
secondary education, pedagogical psychology, and professional orien- 
tation, and is in a position to give valuable advice about most coun- 
tries in all branches of education. It publishes a Quarterly Bulletin 
in French and English and plans the editing of an international year 
book. It has established national centers in Spain, Poland, Mexico, 
and Czechoslovakia. It initiates or encourages experimental and 
statistical research and has already published the results of an in- 
quiry on international school correspondence. It is, at present, en- 
gaged in an inquiry about relations between parents and schools 
and another about international exchange of school children. It is 
also cooperating with the International Labor Office in an inquiry 
concerning occupations of children in countries where the latter leave 
school before fourteen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION.—Courses of study es- 
pecially designed to meet the needs of students from English-speak- 
ing countries will be given this summer at Cambridge University. 
The session will last from July 23 to August 20 but it is possible, 
though not desirable, to attend for two weeks only. The session 
is designed for college graduates, teachers, and persons of similar 
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standing. It will consist partly of systematic courses and partly 
of some general lectures on English life and institutions. The two 
principal subjects of study will be History and English Literature. 
American applications should be made through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


InsTITUTE HENRI PorncaRE.—This Institute, recently endowed 
by the International Education Board recognizes the importance of 
the French mathematical school by establishing a center for teach- 
ing and research in mathematical physics and the calculus of proba- 
bility. It aims at becoming international and the work will not be 
narrowly restricted in scope. Besides the initial contribution by 
the Board considerable amounts have been furnished by the French 
Government and a private donor. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. ‘THOUSANDTH ANNIVERSARY.—The Ministry of 
Education offers special facilities and courtesies to a group of twenty- 
five American college and university teachers to be organized by 
Dr. K. E. Richter, College of the City of New York. Members 
assemble Saturday, July 13, in Berlin. 


THE New EpvucaTion FeLLowsnip.—The Fifth International 
Conference will be held at Elsinore, Denmark, August 8 to 21. 
The American delegation is being formed by an advisory committee 
under the chairmanship of Professor William Kilpatrick, Columbia 
University. School visiting groups will be organized for delegates 
who wish to see European schools in operation before the conference. 
Groups will visit outstanding educational experiments in England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Russia, Switzerland, and Denmark. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN SCHOLARS.—Dr. J. Me- 
Keen Cattell is planning to prepare and publish such a directory 
along the general lines of his American Men of Science and invites 
the interest and cooperation of this Association. 

It is the opinion of the Executive Committee that such a publi- 
cation will be very useful and it is recommended to the support of 
members who may be addressed by Dr. Cattell for necessary in- 
formation. 


_ 
_ 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpucaTion.—The twelfth annual meeting 
was held at Washington, May 3 and 4. The Council adopted a 
resolution in favor of a reorganization of educational curricula which 
should give a central position to the social sciences. 
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REVIEWS 


INCOMES AND LivinG Costs oF A UNIVERSITY Facutty, edited 
by Yandell Henderson and Maurice R. Davie, Yale University 
Press.—This very interesting study, which was carried out under 
the auspices of a committee of the Yale chapter of our Association 
and based on returns made by 272 members of the faculty of that 
institution, furnishes a striking example of some of the ways in which 
our chapters may cope with the economic problems of the teaching 
profession. The committee finds that, despite the enormous addi- 
tion which Yale has made to its endowment, the average salary 
only increased from $2639 in 1913 to $3995 in 1927, or a gain of but 
51 per cent. The cost of living for working men in the country as a 
whole rose during this period, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index, by slightly over 70 per cent, causing an average 
decline in real earnings upon this basis of 12 per cent. Thus the 
faculty at Yale seems to have fared relatively worse than those 
throughout the country where, according to Arnett’s study for the 
General Education Board, salaries from 1914-15 to 1926-27 rose on 
the average by 72 per cent or by just enough to compensate for the 
advance in the cost of living. Since, according to my index of real 
earnings, wage-earners and clerical workers have obtained a com- 
bined average gain of twenty-seven per cent during this period, this 
means that college professors have lost ground relative not only to 
the middle class but to the manual workers as well. 

The Yale study still further reinforces the facts which Miss Peixotto 
brought out in her University of California study about the degree 
to which university professors in America are compelled to resort 
to outside employment in order to meet their expenses. The median 
amounts received from various sources by members of each class 
were as follows: 

MEDIAN INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES 


Supple- Income Percentage 
mentary from Total Salary of 
Grade Salary Earnings Property Income* Total Income 
Instructors $ 2200 $ 300 $ 280 $ 2850 82 
Assistant Professors 3000 375 500 4425 80 
Associate Professors 4500 375 520 6300 77 
Professors 7000 500 1150 9300 72 


* The median total income need not and does not equal the sum of the median incomes from 
each of the various sources. 


It is once again demonstrated, therefore, that college teaching is 
only a part-time profession, the income from which must be eked 
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out by other work if the family budget is to be balanced. The main 
sources of these supplementary earnings were, in order, fees, extra 
teaching (for the two lower ranks), royalties (for the two upper ranks), 
and the earnings of wives. In total, however, 32 per cent of the 
faculty members had no supplementary earnings, 23 per cent earned 
less than $500 a year, 20 per cent earned between $500 and $1000, 
making 75 per cent with less than $1000 while 89 per cent in all earned 
outside less than $2000. 

Despite the general impression that the Yale faculty is recruited 
from affluent families, it was found that 34 per cent had absolutely 
no income from property—which is in precise agreement with Miss 
Peixotto’s results. Another 27 per cent received less than $500 
from property, making a total of 61 per cent who received less than 
this figure as compared with the 50 per cent at the University of Cali- 
fornia who received less than $100 annually from their property; 
29 per cent, however, received more than $1000 annually, of whom 
6 per cent had a property income of between $4000 and $8000 
while 2 per cent received more than $8000. 

Several interesting features emerge from the study of the expendi- 
tures of the faculty members and of their families. One-third of the 
instructors own automobiles as do sixty per cent of the assistant 
professors, sixty-six per cent of the associate and seventy-five per 
cent of the full professors with a probable average annual expendi- 
ture on the maintenance and operation of these cars of somewhere 
between $540 and $585. Just as in California, the families when 
compelled to choose between an automobile and a maid, which was 
generally the case in the lower ranks, chose the former in preference 
to the latter, since 40 per cent of the married instructors had no 
domestic service and another 50 per cent only occasional service. 
In 15 per cent of the families of assistant professors, all of the domestic 
work was done by the wives and this was true of eleven per cent of 
the associate professors and three per cent of the full professors. 
Nearly half of the assistant professors could only afford occasional 
service, which was all that 58 of the associate professors and 21 per 
cent of the full professors could afford. The full-time service of 
one or more maids was indeed secured by only ten per cent of the 
instructors, 48 per cent of the assistant professors, 31 per cent of the 
associate professors and 76 per cent of those of full professorial rank. 

Instead of the staff utilizing the eighteen weeks of vacation for 
recreation, it was found that on the average they took only between 
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five and six weeks, although a considerable proportion of the remain- 
der was spent in research. Married men with children were es- 
pecially restricted in the amount of time which they could thus take. 

At Yale, as at California, the faculty spend u larger proportion of 
their income upon housing than they can well afford. The median 
percentage of their income which was spent for rent was about 20 
per cent and of their salary 26 per cent. Although the expenditures 
for food are not given, it is probable that it would have been found, 
as Miss Peixotto discovered, that stringent curtailment was effected 
along these lines in order to satisfy the desire for more dignified 
housing. 

The committee summarizes its study by stating that $15,000 
or $16,000 a year seems to be the necessary minimum to enable a 
full professor to live on the ‘‘proper”’ scale; some of the stigmata of 
this scale are said to be (1) the ownership of a ten-room house, (2) 
the maintenance of one full-time servant plus occasional service, 
and (3) the provision of education to faculty children ‘‘in prepara- 
tory school, college, and professional school on an equality with that 
obtained by the general run of students in this University."’ Since 
$15,000 was taken as the upper scale for salaries, $6000 and $8000 
were recommended as the smallest salaries which would permit those 
from thirty to forty-eight years of age, who were in the assistant 
and associate professor rank but without private income, ‘‘to devote 
their time and energy wholly to teaching and scholarship.” 

Now, although every member of the teaching profession naturally 
can only applaud the boldness with which the members of the Yale 
faculty announce that they need $15,000 a year in order to live, 
nevertheless those of a philosophical turn of mind are forced to 
wonder why it is that this sum should be declared to be the minimum 
at Yale for full professors, whereas Miss Peixotto fixed $7000 as the 
corresponding minimum for California. The difference, one sus- 
pects, lies not so much in the greater rigor of New England winters 
as in the fact that the non-academic neighbors, who associate with the 
faculty families under the elms of New Haven are more affluent 
and hence set a more expensive pace in living than do those who 
consort with the academicians under the eucalyptus trees of Berkeley. 
Perhaps also these minimum demands are framed with a shrewd 
eye to what it is possible to secure and while $7000 may well be the 
maximum which a popularly elected legislature would approve, 
$15,000 would not seem scandalous but indeed only proper to the 
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wealthy alumni from whom the endowment funds of a university 
like Yale are obtained. 

An income of $15,000 may seem but modest among the social 
groups with whom the Yale faculty is expected to associate but it 
is slightly more than five times what the average income in the United 
States would amount to for a similar family of four were the eighty 
billion dollar income of the country to be divided among the 116 
million inhabitants. That academic needs are greater than average 
needs would perhaps be admitted even by the multitude and it will 
probably also be granted that the superior chromosomes embodied 
in faculty children deserve more opportunities than those in more 
common clay. But a more extensive and robust sentiment of neigh- 
borliness which considers the workers in various sections of the 
country as well as the wealthy and upper middle classes who live 
in the purlieus of New York and New Haven should, however, cause 
one to hesitate long before concluding that he should be paid five 
times the average since the more some rise above the average, the 
more others must necessarily fall below. 

Finally, I should like to suggest that salaries may be adjusted to 
meet the real needs of the profession not only by adding more endow- 
ment or by securing larger appropriations but by the following three 
methods as well: (1) The refusal to create new departments or ex- 
pand existing departments until the needs of those already on the 
faculty are substantially relieved. Thus at Yale during the last 
ten years, the size of the staff has been increased by 74 per cent and 
this expansion has necessarily absorbed funds which otherwise would 
have been available for salary increases. This pressure for an in- 
crease in staff which operates in all our universities has come not 
only from donors who wish to establish buildings and departments 
which shall bear their names, nor solely from administrative authori- 
ties who wish to maintain a given ratio of teachers to students, but 
it has also come to perhaps an even greater degree from the under- 
paid members of the staff themselves. There seems to be an in- 
curable desire on the part of university professors that their par- 
ticular department shall have a specialist in every sub-division of 
its field. When additional funds are available, each department 
generally joins in the stampede to add more men instead of caring 
more adequately for the men it already has. We shall not greatly 
improve the economic level of our profession until we cure our- 
selves of this form of megalomania and resolutely insist that 
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the existing staff be adequately protected before expansion be 
permitted. 

It may be said that expansion has been and is necessary to care 
for the increase in the number of students. This, of course, is true 
in part but from a somewhat intimate knowledge of a number of 
our larger universities, I should say that the present staff is in most 
instances inflated above the real needs. An expansion in student 
attendance could be met by absorbing some of the excess capacity 
which now exists, while if attendance has reached a plateau, reform 
may be effected by pruning our staffs and gradually displacing the 
incompetents with whom every faculty is in some measure cursed. 

(2) The second line of reform lies in a rigid examination of the 
administrative expenses of our universities to determine whether 
they cannot with propriety be reduced. It is the administrative 
officials who, in the last analysis, have the power of allocating ex- 
penditures within the budget, and it is but natural that they should 
succumb to the human tendency to over-estimate the importance 
of their own activities. It is probably well that the demands of the 
faculty should be reviewed by men who are not teachers, but it is 
equally desirable that the financial demands of these administrative 
pundits should in turn be reviewed by some members of the faculty. 
If this were done, it is quite probable that some of the money now 
being spent for administration could be transferred with profit to 
instruction. Certainly the situation at one of our major universities 
where the expenses of educational and business administration 
amount to 33 per cent of the total pay-roll for salaries indicate that 
the subject should at least be probed. 

(3) Finally, I should like to suggest that we shall not make much 
progress in adjusting our salary scales to meet the basic needs of the 
teaching staff until we recognize the obvious truth that men with 
children need a larger income than bachelors in order to maintain 
even approximately the same standard of life. If a minimum of 
life is to be guaranteed, it will be necessary to pay moderate additional 
allowances for each bona-fide dependent. If this is done, it will not 
be necessary to fix the basic salary as high as it might otherwise be 
while the children and wives, who, after all, are the ones who suffer 
most from inadequate salaries, would be more adequately protected. 
This is already being done in England by the Rothamsted Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and by the London School of Econom- 
ics, while it has been adopted in this country by Wells College and 
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by the recently founded Bennington College. A wide-spread adop- 
tion of this method would ration available resources to present needs 
much more perfectly than at present and the most ardent believer 
in the importance of heredity could only welcome any release in 
births which might result. 


_Paut H. Dovucias 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESSIVE EpucaTION.—In a recent publication 
of the Quarierly issued by the Progressive Education Association, 
a summary is given of forward-looking educational enterprises under 
the title ‘After Ten Years.” 

Experimental schools are no longer uncommon—a fact which 
is an exponent of the great change that has occurred since the days 
of Doctor Dewey’s experimental school in the University of Chicago. 
In those days the hands of staid educators were held high in amaze- 
ment because Doctor Dewey and his teachers ventured to experiment 
with living children. Medical schools might experiment with living 
people, and might dissect their dead bodies, but schools were not ex- 
pected to ‘‘try out’ things too far aside from the usual practices. 
During the past ten years we have learned that experimental schools 
are probably the safest places for developing children, since in such 
schools the working staff members, by the very nature of their as- 
signments, are constantly thinking about how to make practices 
more effective. Pupils are safer with older persons who think than 
with those who act too largely by established rules of procedure. So | 
the experimental school is now a regular educational unit in many 
countries. These experimental schools keep pushing forward, and 
are quite properly under constant criticisms by the “established 
order,” since new things are not good just because they are new, and : 
the old not useless because they are old. Not all new schools are 
progressive, and not all progressive schools are new. 

There sometimes seems to be a tendency for enthusiastic experi- 
menters in progressive schools to feel embarrassed when engaged in 
teaching children by methods and subject matter like those that 
have long been in use. Progressivism is sometimes interpreted as 
being ‘‘something different.’’ Possibly the names or slogans that are 
used by progressive educators are themselves sometimes the most 
conspicuously new things. Sometimes new names are applied to old 
ideas such as has been true in part in using the terms ‘‘apperceptive 
mass,” “‘correlation,”’ ‘‘project method,” or “‘creative’’ education. 
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Educational ideas, practices, and subject matter are developed chiefly 
by evolution; only occasionally are they developed through marked 
mutations. Part of so-called progressive education is new, but most 
of it fortunately is built from and upon sound practices of the past. 

The principles of progressive education are expressed by the follow- 
ing phrases: Freedom to develop naturally; interest, the motive 
of all work; the teacher a guide, not a taskmaster; scientific study of 
pupil development; greater attention to all that affects the child’s 
physical development; cooperation between school and home to 
meet the needs of child life; and the progressive school a leader in 
educational movements. 

The New Education Fellowship, an organization with home offices 
in London, is one of the most important units of the progressive educa- 
tion movement. That organization has developed cooperating divi- 
sions in Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and in other coun- 
tries. The post-war situations in these countries, while usually not 
originating new fundamental ideas in education, have greatly affected 
them. For example, the strong trend toward more nearly universal 
education at public expense has produced new educational programs 
in several European countries. Education is being sensed as the 
agency through which common people may gain a part in public 
affairs. It is also recognized as the agency through which individual 
betterment is derived. Therefore, with the sweep toward wider 
participation in affairs of government, and with increase in personal 
ambition, there has come a tremendous increase in desire for educa- 
tion. Accompanying these changes, there has been a general break 
away from the more conventional types of schools which have been 
associated with the education of the more privileged classes of people. 
It is in these situations in which the ideals of progressive education 
seem to find their best reception. 

The publication referred to presents summaries and discussions 
of the pre-school movement, elementary education, the junior high 
school, higher education, adult education, parent education, education 
for women, post-war European education, and education for a new 
age. The Progressive Education Association is doing an excellent 
service through its publication, its meetings, and its constant stimula- 
tion of new thinking about the agencies through which individuals 
may be trained, and by means of which they may acquire a measure 
of knowledge of the possible heritages of knowledge and ‘culture. 

Otis W. CALDWELL 
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' INCENTIVES To Stupy, by Albert Beecher Crawford, Yale Uni- 
versity Press.—In his recent book, Incentives to Study, Albert Beecher 
Crawford, Director, Department of Personnel Study, Yale Uni- 
versity, attempts first to analyze the factors which motivate college 
students academically, and second to discover the educational value 
of purposive motivation. 

Objective material for the analysis of the factors in students’ 
academic motivation was gathered by a questionnaire sent in April, 
1926, to all the undergraduates in Yale College and Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. In all 2811 questionnaires were distributed. Of this 
number 1510, or 54%, were returned. All things considered, the 
basic data used in the study seem reliable and representative of Yale 
student opinion. 

Mr. Crawford concludes that “‘students’ motivation and conse- 
quent scholastic proficiency may in some degree be stimulated 
through selection and control of certain factors of influence.”” The 
observed differences in achievement can be attributed chiefly to the 
varying degree of academic motivation characteristic of the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Initial, potential ability, as measured by mental tests, is even 
more important in respect to academic achievement than is generally 
recognized. Determination and application on the part of the stu- 
dent do not compensate adequately for serious deficiency in scholastic 
aptitude. 

2. Degree of orientation, or definiteness of life purpose, has a 
definite effect on academic accomplishment. 

3. Students planning to enter professional schools excel those 
expecting to enter business. 

4. The academic success of students, as measured by grades, is 
inversely related to their financial ‘“‘advantages.”” Students work- 
ing under a financial handicap generally show higher correlations 
between mental ratings and classroom work than their financially 
more favored classmates. Also, high scholastic requirements for 
financial aid act as positive motivation. 

5. To a certain degree the parents’ occupations have influence, 
for it was found that sons of doctors, ministers, and teachers tend to 
stand somewhat higher in their college studies than do sons of business 
men. 

6. Extra-curricular activities serve as secondary or conditioned 
motivation, and exert a somewhat favorable influence on academic 
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achievement. In the Yale study those students not participating 
in activities nor self-supporting are found to make the poorest aca- 
demic record. 

The major results of the study appear in the following inferences: 

1. The college curriculum by itself does not offer adequate in- 
centive to study. 

2. ‘This deficiency of the curriculum is largely due to lack of suffi- 
cient purpose discernible therein by the student. 

3. Distribution requirements of themselves appear to be relatively 
valueless, and unless they can be related to the student’s major 
academic interest they are not likely to stimulate him or to serve 
their intended purpose. 

4. Increased attention should be given to the orientation of the 
freshman and to assisting him to plan a purposeful, unified course 
of study. 

5. Cultural values must be given an interpretation which the 
modern student will understand and accept. Cultural subjects 
should be so interpreted as to recapture the purpose formerly more 
apparent in them. This interpretation is no longer provided auto- 
matically by the older unity of professional and educational aims. 

6. Arbitrary requirements affecting all students alike should 
be replaced by a course of study sufficiently flexible for adaptation 
to the individual’s needs and aims. 

7. Along with consideration of individual aims, needs, and interests 
there should be sympathetic advice as to the method of securing 
the desired values from the curriculum. These elements plus free- 
dom to work out the desired plan are essential to attainment of a 
true educational purpose. Greater academic motivation makes 
possible higher standards of achievement. 

J. A. HUMPHREYS 


OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, edited 
by Edwin A. Lee, McGraw-Hill Book Company.—The completion 
of the first decade of the national program of Federal-aided vocational 
education, provided by the Smith-Hughes Act, is fittingly marked 
by the publication of this symposium which undertakes a critical 
evaluation of what has been accomplished, and attempts to forecast 
future developments. Twenty authors, whose discussions have the 
validity and authority won by prolonged creative contacts with 
concrete situations, present a comprehensive review of this effort 
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of a populous and wealthy nation to enable its citizens to gain insight 
and efficiency in the daily tasks by which they create, and in turn 
earn, the services and commodities of civilized life. 

Members of university faculties will find the book valuable (1) 
because it gives an excellent summary of a great national educational 
movement which cannot fail to exert an important influence on the 
future economic and social development of the United States; 
(2) because principles of vocational guidance and education which 
have been tested thoroughly by extensive application to vocational 
education of secondary grade may have revolutionary influences 
on plans for the guidance and training of students in colleges and 
professional schools; and (3) because the universities must par- 
ticipate in research and teacher training required for the progressive 
adjustments of an effective system of vocational guidance and 
training. The scope of this review permits only a brief summary 
of the innumerable pertinent contributions to each of these aspects 
of the subject. 

J. C. Wright, the present Director of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education reports that in 1926 approximately twenty-five 
million dollars of local, state, and Federal public funds was spent on 
vocational education; the student enrolment was nearly nine hun- 
dred thousand, and these students were instructed by approxi- 
mately twenty thousand teachers. Charles A. Prosser, the first 
Director estimates that, at the present rate of growth, the next 
decade of development will bring vocational training to seven 
million students, with corresponding increases of the teaching staff 
and of public support. The late James P. Munroe, former vice- 
chairman of the Board, discusses the important additional contri- 
butions to vocational education made by employers, and claims 
that present social and economic changes will force them to in- 
crease these activities. 

This modern program of vocational education demands not only 
efforts to assist young people in the selection of vocations adapted to 
their interests and capacities and to obtain pre-occupational training 
which insures better adjustments to the responsibilities of adult 
life, but gives even greater emphasis to progressive vocational 
education of those already at work. The vocational education 
program covers not only agriculture and industry, trade and com- 
merce, but also all phases of the activities connected with home- 
making. Thus we have provided carefully organized, generously 
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financed plans for training both children and adults to greater 
efficiency in the production, distribution, and consumption, of the 
commodities and services which promote human comfort, health, 
and happiness. It seems surprising that university economists 
and sociologists have concerned themselves so little with the tre- 
mendous implications of this movement which may in time justify 
the extravagant claims of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, who 
insists that, ‘“The Smith-Hughes law contains more of the essential 
and vital principles of government among men than any other 
single statute ever enacted by the Government of the United States. ... 
Our vocational education act contains the highest, broadest, and 
deepest principles of cooperation. ... The next great virtue of this 
evolutionary measure lies in the fact that all of these various de- 
tails of cooperation must be carried out at public expense through 
our unique free public-school system. . . . In fact, all the essential 
elements of society are embraced. Greater opportunity, wider 
cooperation, and more wholesome public representation constitute 
the three cardinal virtues of this great law.” 

New methods and sound pedagogical principles usually are recog- 
nized more willingly and given greater opportunities for unhampered 
development in educational activities of less than college grade. 
This has been strikingly true in the field of vocational training. 
Its new programs have been cumbered sometimes with traditional 
academic requirements, but the greater simplicity, limited scope, 
and more rapid and objective realization of what has been under- 
taken have all promoted sound scientific insight and encouraged 
courageous experimentation. The recent recommendations of the 
Commission on Medical Education as well as chapters on higher 
education in the volume under review show in a striking way the 
similarity of the pedagogical principles underlying simpler and 
more complex types of vocational or professional preparation. 

The choice of, or selection for, the occupation by which a person 
is to earn a living, is the first consideration. Professor Harry D. 
Kitson insists that we must abandon the earlier efforts to discover 
the particular niche for which a person is predetermined by natural 
aptitude and inclination, and recognize instead that “‘a man’s voca- 
tional adjustment lies in his own hands and must be achieved, not 
looked for as a concomitant of creation.”’ He points out that it is 
probable that most persons could have won the same degree of 
success in several differing vocations, and that both vocations and 
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individuals are in process of continuous change, so that vocational 
guidance does not end with the offering of information, experience, 
and advice about choosing an occupation, but continues also during 
preparation, assists in placement, and then undertakes to supply 
the information and stimulation needed for continued progress. 

Professor Kitson estimates that at the present time over a third 
of the 85,000 college students of this country are receiving the benefits 
of vocational guidance under varying forms. He insists that vo- 
cational and educational guidance are inseparable, and points out 
that, “Careful methods of admission; oversight of delinquent 
students; honors courses for superior students; sectioning of stu- 
dents; all these are new movements which had their origin about 
1917, looking toward the guidance of students and are perfectly 
harmonious with the new concept of vocational guidance, which 
has as one of its avowed aims to help the individual to prepare for 
a vocation. It is a recognized principle that vocational guidance 
cannot be separated from educational guidance.”’ 

Contrary to general impression there is special need of vocational 
guidance in professional schools, as the number of students who 
fail at the end of the first year often amounts to one-third. More 
careful selection of students, or their better acquaintance with the 
requirements of the vocations selected might prevent this waste. 
It is pointed out also that advice about the selection of subjects or 
branches of the chosen professions as well as guidance in obtaining 
suitable opportunities for practice are commonly provided. The 
chief need is coordination of these activities in a central bureau. 

The recognition of and preparation for activities on different 
levels of vocational or professional services is another important 
principle emphasized in several chapters of the book. ‘This idea of 
levels to be reached by persons of varying ages, abilities, and training 
is applicable in many fields of vocational education. Professor 
David Snedden points out the large number of juvenile occupations 
which supply employment for the first two to four years of wage- 
earning, but which fail to prepare for adult vocations. Relatively 
brief periods of training will prepare for these juvenile occupations, 
but they rarely lead to types of work suitable for adults. Professor 
Snedden insists that, ‘“Taking America as a whole, there is far greater 
need of full-time concentrated vocational schools for persons from 
twenty to thirty years of age than for those from fifteen to twenty.” 
He lists numerous occupations which cannot be entered before 
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reaching mature and responsible ages. There are but few callings 
like farming or some handicrafts which may be commenced in 
youth and continued to old age. 

The need of carrying this principle of vocational levels over into 
professional education is emphasized by Professor R. J. Leonard. 
He shows the prohibitive expense of the lengthy pre-employment 
training now demanded for doctors and lawyers, as well as higher 
qualifications required for entry into less learned professions, and 
suggests the recognition of varying levels of services as a rational 
method of grading educational requirements. Thus it is obvious 
that the law clerk, the general legal practitioner, the corporation 
specialist, and the jurist require varying amounts of preparation. 
The dental hygienist renders services needing less training than 
those of the dental surgeon or research dentist. In the professions 
as in simpler vocations there is need of provision for adult prepara- 
tion for higher levels of services. 

Not one of the contributors fails to emphasize the importance in 
vocational or professional education of adequate provision for adult 
education, or for means of improvement of those already familiar 
with the requirements and possibilities of the gainful employments 
which they have chosen as means of livelihood. This effort to 
supply facilities for prompt and efficient incorporation into the social 
and economic structure of all new scientific knowledge or improve- 
ments in technique is certainly an educational policy which promises 
fine contributions to national well-being. 

The research and teacher training required for the full realization 
of the proposed program of vocational education must be supplied 
by the universities. A careful consideration of the implications of 
the discussions of this book suggests that the growing needs of 
vocational education may have stimulated the rapidly increasing 
interest in social-economic research. The writers demand careful 
quantitative statements of the nature and extent of local needs for 
vocational services. Thus the constructive proposals outlined 
by Professor Snedden require provision in each state for hundreds 
of kinds of full-time vocational schools, offering courses of varying 
length and content adapted to the needs of apprentices, journeymen, 
and masters. The capacity of these schools should be measured by 
community needs, and only one or two for an entire state would be 
necessary to supply workers required in many vocations. Students 
would often be boarded away from home while preparing to supply 
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community needs by gainful employments which they have chosen, 
or for which they have been selected by competent local officials. 
It is obvious that such a program demands an exact estimate of 
present and future needs which would be impossible without careful 
research. 

Recent reports of the Commission on Medical Education and the 
volume of job analyses sponsored by the Association of Social Workers 
are admirable illustrations of research which must be renewed from 
time to time in order to maintain the progressive adjustments be- 
tween social needs and professional preparation. ‘These studies 
of the social demands for vocational training are but a small part of 
the research contributions required from the universities. Syste- 
matic efforts to discover needs, to establish standards which will 
avoid waste of resources, and to supply new scientific information 
adapted to specific demands, will receive new stimulation from an 
educational program which promises a prompt and effective utiliza- 
tion of all new knowledge. 

The universities are expected also to supply the bulk of training 
required by teachers of vocational subjects. There is a general 
insistence that no occasion shall be given for the jibe, “‘He who 
cannot do may teach.” Only exceptionally successful practitioners 
should be permitted to teach the trades or professions, but since their 
time and abilities have great value, the waste due to inexperience 
in the art of teaching should be avoided. The university may give 
initial training in pedagogy, and also may offer opportunities to 
become acquainted with scientific discoveries or with new social 
and economic needs and adjustments. Summer schools, extension 
courses, and varied forms of training in service supply this need of 
continued instruction. Details of programs and policies for voca- 
tional teacher training are presented in the chapter by Robert H. 
Rodgers of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 

The greater realization of general or cultural aims which is being 
brought about by this cooperation in the promotion of the national 
programs of vocational and professional education is suggested 
repeatedly by the authors of the symposium. The systematic 
effort to assist the most gifted leaders, engaged in vocations re- 
quiring less academic training, to qualify as teachers promises a 
wholesome diffusion of a sound form of culture. It means the 
giving of a clearer understanding of the historical background and 
present social values of vocations pursued as daily tasks. It insures 
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also intelligent efforts to make use of new conceptions of what is 
most serviceable in the way of social and economic organization or 
of new revelations resulting from scientific research. The growing 
emphasis on adult education promises a fine democratic develop- 
ment of educational activities which will lend interest and dignity 
to human life. 

The reciprocal gains from the incorporation of professional schools 
in the universities are set forth effectively in Professor Robert J. 
Leonard’s chapter on “Trends in Education for the Professions.” 
The concluding paragraph of this chapter pictures brilliantly the 
future realization of the full possibilities of these newer ideals of 
the relationships between cultural and vocational education: 

“The golden age of the university is before us. With a student 
body made up of mature men and women possessed of definiteness 
of purpose and motivated by high ideals of service, pursuing curricula 
which are the result of careful and scientific evaluations of the needs 
and demands of the professions, with such curricula taught by 
instructors who have been chosen because of high eminence achieved 
in their professions and who have supplemented their knowledge 
and skill by training in the intricacies of the profession of teaching, 
and with this training early and continuously interwoven with the 
practice of the profession, who shall say that high leadership in 
politics, medicine, law, religion, diplomacy, research, teaching— 
what you choose—will not be the inevitable result?” 

LucILE EAVES 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


CoLLEGE Finances—Benefactions vs. Higher Tuitions.—The aver- 
age American has a deep-rooted inclination, not only to get what he 
pays for, but also to pay for what he gets... . 

In the face of all this, why is it that so few of us in the field of 
higher education have the courage to demand either that our bene- 
factors get what they pay for or that our students pay for what they 
get?... 

The only form of alumni or other benefaction that, in the long 
run, gives satisfaction to the giver as well as to the receiver is the 
voluntary—I might almost say the unsolicited—gift, be it large 
or small. Our job in the colleges is to produce, and then to ‘“‘sell,”’ 
ideas and ideals, to do things that are worth backing, to deserve loyalty 
and support—and any college that really succeeds in these its proper 
functions will, I believe, receive a most astonishing succession of 
unsolicited gifts, often from the most unexpected sources. Whether 
the alumni loyalty funds that are beginning to play so considerable 
a part in college finances are good or bad, desirable or undesirable, 
depends wholly on the attitude and tact of those who organize and 
administer them. In so far as they are really a voluntary expression 
of the loyalty, interest, understanding, and approval of the givers, 
they are admirable, and they yield much solid satisfaction to all 
concerned. But the moment pressure is applied, the moment we 
begin telling our alumni that they owe us something, that moment 
we destroy the satisfaction that our benefactors have paid for, and 
have a right to enjoy.... 

But, you say, what about the Operating Deficit?... Deficits are 
utterly devoid of the satisfaction producing qualities that alone 
justify accepting gifts, to say nothing of asking for them. And 
for this same reason it isn’t playing fair to use even the unrestricted 
unsolicited gifts that come in for any such barren purpose. Every 
one of these gifts was intended to strengthen the college that received 
it, to make it better in some way than it ever was before, to enable 
it to improve the quality of its teaching, or to make a fairer return 
to its teaching staff for the excellent teaching that it already has, 
to enable it to try some worth-while experiment in training its stu- 
dents or in advancing the boundaries of knowledge. And every 
giver of such a gift has a moral right to be told that his gift has in 
fact made this or that worthwhile thing possible that could not have 
happened but for his help. No, deficits should not be met in any 
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of these ways—in fact deficits should not exist at all. It is only 
after first scrupulously balancing their budgets and living up to 
them, that college executives can, with clear consciences, accept new 
gifts, or expect to finance forward looking steps by selling satisfaction 
to friends and well wishers. 

Now there are only two ways by which an unbalanced budget 
can be brought into line, and those are decreasing outgo and in- 
creasing income. ‘The first should be done wherever and whenever 
it is really wise, but most American colleges do too much of it rather 
than too little. In most cases, the real solution lies in increasing 
income, and the most obvious, reasonable, and self-respecting way 
of doing this is by stating the facts and raising the tuition fee. No 
endowed American college now charges, as tuition, anything like 
the cost of the education it offers, even when, in accordance with the 
universal custom, that cost is computed without any allowance 
whatever for interest charges on the value of grounds and buildings. . .. 

However one may feel about this, there is certainly no excuse 
whatever for keeping tuitions so low that an operating deficit results. 
It is not fair to future benefactors who have a right to get what 
they pay for in the solid satisfaction that only real progress can 
afford. And it is not fair to the students and to their parents who 
also have a right to the solid satisfaction of paying for what they 
get. Even those who cannot afford to pay for as much education 
as they deserve, will, I believe, prefer to have our colleges adminis- 
tered on this basis.... 

Sliding Scale Tuitions.—But in another respect we could, I believe, 
so administer the income from endowments and loyalty funds as to 
materially increase their satisfaction producing quality, if we keep 
in mind that all such income, when spent for operating expenses in 
lieu of full cost tuition, is simply the investment of one man’s money 
in the education of another man’s son. Educating another man's 
son may be productive of much satisfaction to a socially-minded 
person of wealth. But I cannot help feeling that the amount of 
satisfaction derivable from this sort of benefaction may reasonably 
be supposed to depend somewhat on the ability and character of the 
beneficiary. ... 

Those who offer prizes in colleges certainly expect that these prizes 
will be awarded to the most worthy, rather than that they shall 
all be lumped into a fund like the Christmas fund at one’s club and 
distributed equally among all who are eligible to compete. And 
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yet we all seem not to realize that the considerable sums, usually 
amounting to four or five hundred dollars per student per year, 
which are donated, or provided by a donated endowment, for the 
purpose of keeping tuition fees well below actual costs, are in a very 
real sense prizes that are being pooled and then uniformly distributed 
to all concerned... . 

A college community without undergraduate leadership is stale 
and unprofitable indeed. If all this is true, and if, through the 
tuition reducing function of our endowment income, we are really 
hiring our students to come to college in any sense, is it not reason- 
able to suggest that more of this endowment income should be as- 
signed to those students who are more desirable from every point 
of view, and less to the less desirable ones? 

All of these lines of thought bring us to the same conclusions, 
that uniformity in net tuition charges throughout the student body 
is by no means as justifiable or desirable as is commonly supposed. 
I see no reason why we should not say frankly to one young man, 
“Your education, all things considered, is going to cost us about 
nine hundred dollars per year. We will contribute six hundred dol- 
lars toward that cost next year if you will pay three hundred and will 
in addition contribute your intelligence, energy, and enthusiasm to 
our community life;’’ while saying to another, ‘“You don’t seem to be 
contributing much except your presence, and besides you’re wearing 
out the carpet in the Dean’s office. Don’t you think three hundred 
from us is all you can expect? Suppose you pay the other six.” In 
other words, I suggest that net college tuition fees should be on a 
sliding scale, more of the endowment income being invested in the 
more promising students, and less in the less promising. . . . 

I am far from wishing to ignore the financially poor boy of solid 
but only average ability. Such boys are worth educating from the 
community point of view, and many benefactors derive their fullest 
measure of satisfaction in founding scholarships or loan funds es- 
pecially for boys of this type. Each such case should be handled 
as an individual case, on its own merits, and this can be done just 
as easily and effectively under a sliding scaie tuition system, as it 
can with our present uniform tuitions... . 

It is interesting to speculate as to what would happen to the first 
college or group of colleges that dared to try so novel an experiment 
as a sliding scale of tuitions.... Virile-minded youths, with more 
than average ability and a bit of a sporting instinct, would, I think, 
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be glad of the chance to match themselves against all comers in a 
place where the best can partly or wholly earn their way merely by 
being thoroughly worth while. And if, when it came to a show- 
down, such youths found the college full of even better men than 
themselves, they would, I think, be the first to realize that that kind 
of a group is the finest possible college group to be associated with, 
and that that kind of an education would be worth every cent that 
it would cost.... 

Which Are Our More Promising Students?—Two widely different 
avenues of approach to this question suggest themselves. We may 
investigate the natural ability of our students through psychological 
tests, or we may observe their actual accomplishments in college 
life. Neither method is a direct measurement of what is really 
at stake, namely, the men’s accomplishments throughout their 
lives. ... 

Let us first consider psychological tests. They have several 
obvious advantages. A very complete series can be given in two 
or three hours. They are objective and impersonal, and they lead 
to definite numerical evaluations of the testee’s qualities, both of 
which facts lessen the emotional strain and the weight of responsi- 
bility that, with many of us, accompany any subjective attempt 
to pass judgment on others. And there is already a considerable 
mass of statistical evidence in support of their efficacy as prognostic 
indications. .. . 

And yet when we find, as we sometimes do, a man who does dis- 
tinctly poorly with the tests and distinctly well with his college work, 
or when we find the exact reverse of this situation, it is hard to es- 
cape the conclusion that our selection of the more promising students 
should be based, at least largely, on some more definitely individual 
evidence than a set of aptitude tests and a set of correlation coeffi- 
cients... . For the present at least, I am inclined not to put much 
dependence on aptitude tests, in selecting appropriate students for 
special tuition abatements. 

Whether a student’s actual accomplishments in college life are a 
reliable indication of success in after-life, is a question that has been 
much discussed. On the one side is Mr. Gifford, President of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, who writes in the 
May, 1928, number of Harper’s Magazine, that, in a large group of 
men in his company, there is a distinct correlation between salaries 
and college grades. And on the other hand, Judge Morton, in the 
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Harvard Alumni Bulletin for February 7, 1929, is equally certain 
that a degree cum laude gives its possessor distinctly more hope of 
success, as estimated by a competent jury of his peers, than do the 
higher scholastic distinctions, magna cum laude and summa cum 
laude. ... 

Nevertheless, I believe in the validity of college grades as an in- 
dication of the worth-whileness of students. If I did not, I would 
certainly have stopped giving them long ago. We may then assume 
that college grades will form at least the backbone of any rational 
plan for selecting promising students. But it is equally obvious 
that grades do not tell the whole story; we must somehow manage 
to take into account those intangible but most important qualities 
that are commonly included in the all embracing words, personality 
and character. How can these be evaluated? 

One guiding principle is fundamental; any scheme of evaluating 
personality and character for any such purpose as is here contem- 
plated must be not subjective, but strictly objective and im- 
personal... . 

At least one solution is suggested by the procedure of the highly 
skilled personnel men who roam about in the college world in such 
numbers each spring. After going over the grades of a prospective 
employee, these experts almost invariably pass at once to some ques- 
tion about his extra-curricular activities, in the belief that these 
afford the surest measure of his initiative, perseverance, and leader- 
ship. A list of all the many honors, offices, insignia, and other evi- 
dences of participation in recognized extra-curricular activities, 
each with a preassigned value in honor points, affords a promising 
means of arriving objectively and without argument at a numerical 
total for each student which is a reliable measure of his personality 
and character... . 

The number and variety of items that may properly find a place 
upon such a list is astonishing to anyone not familiar with the com- 
plexity of modern student life. One such list contains, for example, 
something like two hundred and fifty distinguishable ways of attain- 
ing some measure of extra-curricular distinction. Making such a 
list is comparatively easy, but weighting it properly is another matter. 
Here, also, there is, however, a guiding fundamental principle. It 
is that each activity should be considered, not with regard to how 
important it seems, or how eagerly it is sought after, or how much 
time and effort it demands, but solely in regard to its value as a meas- 
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ure of some ability or trait of character that is likely to be important 
in life. 

Adherence to this one rule resolves many a difficulty in weighting 
an honor point list. ... 

There is another aspect of this matter that may be mentioned. 
I am still naive enough to believe that, in any reasonably complex 
and reasonably long-continued situation in life, that man not only 
theoretically but actually fares best who most completely forgets 
himself and his petty personal desires and most enthusiastically 
throws himself into his job and into the life of his community. If 
this is true of life in general, it is all the more true of college life where 
the fine idealism of youth is still in the saddle. It seems to me to 
be highly probable that, in the long run, with a reasonably inclusive 
honor-point list, a student will, in fact, win more honor points by 
forgetting about them altogether and living his college life in exactly 
the same spirit that students always have lived it, than he could 
possibly win if he stopped to play politics over each tiny prize. If 
this is really true, if our students can be brought by experience to a 
realization of its truth, they will have learned one of the finest lessons 
that life can teach. ... 

The possibility that our students may discover that, not only in 
college but in life itself, the best way to live is to distribute one’s 
time over a number of competing opportunities, giving to each what 
it seems to deserve in comparison with the rest, striving to do each 
job well, but not too well, pondering situations only when pondering 
really pays, and, in general, striving to attain the golden mean of 
a planned and well-considered dynamic equilibrium—the possi- 
bility that our students may discover for themselves this invaluable 
guide to rational living is, in itself, one of the most attractive features 
of the whole plan of sliding scale tuition. .. . 

It also seems wise to so arrange an honor-point list that the em- 
phasis on scholarship will be even more marked in the freshman 
year than it is later in the course. The effect of this will be to in- 
duce the freshmen to get their feet firmly on the ground in scholar- 
ship before they do much branching out into activities. In this 
way the plan will provide its own check on the tendency, which 
might otherwise run riot, to lay an elaborate foundation for a later 
harvest of activity points, by doing nothing else but hewing wood 
and carrying water for the athletic teams in one’s freshman year. 
It is the fact that the honor-point plan of selecting the more promis- 
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ing students reveals, on close study, so many automatic checks and 
balances, similar to those in which the framers of our Constitution 
pinned their faith, that makes us so optimistic of its chances of suc- 
cess. 

HARVEY NATHANIEL Davis, Stevens Institute of Technology 


THE PSYCHIATRIST IN THE COLLEGE.—The last two decades have 
seen many innovations in our colleges, not only in curricula, methods 
of teaching, and ideals of administration, but also in the conception 
of the duties and the relation of the college to its student body. 
More and more we are coming to realize that college students are 
human beings to be apprehended in all their relationships, including 
their potentialities for future adjustment to varying life situations. 
The medical department has long been recognized as a necessary 
adjunct to the academic faculty. In accordance with the newer 
conception of the function of the college, the personnel department 
has grown up, psychological tests of various kinds and vocational 
guidance programs have been instituted. But all this work, elaborate 
as it is in many quarters, has served only to uncover the need for some- 
thing further, and accordingly in some institutions, comparatively 
few as yet, the psychiatrist or the mental hygienist has come upon 
the scene. But just what is the psychiatrist, what is his function 
and the need for his services in the college? 

The psychiatrist is the specialist in human behavior. From his 
primary interest in “‘insanity,’’ nervous breakdowns, and mental 
abnormalities of one kind or another, he has passed to an interest 
in mental health, in the prevention of failures and breakdowns, and 
in the promotion of human efficiency and human happiness. His 
function in the college is to help the student to a better understanding 
of himself, to the end that his adjustment to college life may be such 
as to enable him to get the most out of it and to put the most into it. 
The question remains, how great is the need for this type of work 
in the modern college, and how does it differ from the work of the 
dean or that of the psychologist? In attempting an answer to this 
question, the writer has drawn upon three sources: articles published 
from time to time in Mental Hygiene dealing with the work of the 
psychiatrist or the mental hygiene department in colleges where 
such service has been established; answers to a questionnaire sent 
to the thirteen colleges known to the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene as maintaining psychiatric service at the present time; 
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and her own experience in teaching a class in mental hygiene in George 
Washington University for the past five years. 

The first institution of higher education to embark upon a full- 
fledged psychiatric program appears to have been Vassar, where a 
consulting psychiatrist was employed in 1923. Dr. Austin Fox Riggs, 
reporting upon this program in April, 1928, states that during the 
five years the service has been available one-tenth of the student 
body has been referred to the psychiatrist for interviews. ‘There 
is every reason to believe,” says the article quoted, “that this did 
not include all who needed assistance. ... The advisory committee. . . 
refrained from sending any girls who did not seem clearly in need 
of help. Only twenty-nine patients were seen who were not definitely 
maladjusted, and most of them had minor difficulties which justified 
the appointment.’’ From their records the doctors present the reasons 
why the girls were referred: discouragement, depression, living on 
a poor schedule or none at all, below par physically, bored, dissatisfied, 
pain, love affair, infringements of rules or of good taste, fear, too de- 
pendent, homesickness, low intelligence, acute grief, low cultural 
level, narrow interests, poor work, cheating, lack of purpose, suicidal 
or talked of suicide, sex difficulties, difficult home life, fear of mental 
disorder, carrying too heavy an academic schedule, working long 
hours, religious difficulties, financial strain, sleep-walking, night- 
mares, and stammering. 

Most of these will seem to many people insufficient reasons for 
sending a girl to a psychiatrist. Nevertheless forty-four girls out 
of the group so referred were found to be suffering from severe ner- 
vous disturbances; and thirteen were quite ill, with real depressions, 
four of them having definite suicidal tendencies; four had serious 
sex difficulties; a few were so ill that it was necessary to hospitalize 
them. The problems presented by the others were simpler, but yet 
of the type that might easily lead to considerable difficulty if not 
taken in time. 

In a study of a thousand unselected junior and senior students 
at the University of Minnesota, Dr. Smiley Blanton estimates that 
fully half had emotional difficulties that would prevent them from 
realizing their highest possibilities, while fully ten per cent had malad- 
justments serious enough to warp their lives and in some cases to 
cause mental breakdowns unless properly treated. At the same 
university a study of one hundred ninety freshmen showed that 
“at least six per cent had definite, outstanding mental problems.” 
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Dr. Sidney Kinnear Smith, in a study of three hundred male students 
referred to the psychiatrist in the University of California, found 
a number of grave problems, including twenty-four of actual psy- 
chosis (‘‘insanity’’). Dr. Harry N. Kerns at Yale estimates that 
among the problems handled by the psychiatrist there, forty-five 
per cent are cases of ‘frank mental disorders.” At Harvard Dr. 
Martin W. Peck concludes that ‘‘the proportion of college students 
suffering from personality disorders and functional nervous illness 
is large.’’ But the most interesting study of all, perhaps, is that of 
the mental hygiene problems found among the men at West Point, 
reported by Dr. Kerns, who was formerly stationed there. As every 
one knows, the boys at West Point are a very highly selected group, 
all in excellent physical health, living under conditions of ideal physi- 
cal hygiene. Nevertheless Dr. Kerns states that ‘‘mental upsets” 
occur rather frequently among the students. This fact he attributes 
largely to the rigorous system of training, which is well calculated 
to bring out latent nervous instabilities. 

Turning now to the twelve colleges which answered our question- 
naire for 1926-27, we find all of them agreeing that the psychiatrist 
is meeting a real need in the college of today. Some of them feel 
that the majority of problems handled are those that might be ex- 
pected to occur among any large group of normal adolescents, while 
others find the graver nervous disorders occurring distressingly often. 

Smith reports seventy-two cases handled during the year, and 
states that they were ‘‘mostly personal problems resulting in inability 
to adjust to the college community.’’ At Yale two hundred fifteen 
cases were handled by the department and were classified as ‘‘per- 
sonality problems, emotional disorders, occasional psychoses, and 
various maladjustments.’’ In Harvard ninety-eight new cases were 
seen with a total of four hundred eighty-eight conferences. ‘‘Malad- 
justments’’ make over a third of the total new cases, though seven 
are classified as psychoses. Only eight of the ninety-eight presented 
no psychiatric problem. Brown University reports seventy cases 
handled by one psychiatrist during the year, and these were the 
“pressing” problems; that is, the student was more or less incapaci- 
tated for his academic work by reason of his problem. At Wellesley 
one hundred eighteen girls were seen by the consultant in mental 
hygiene, and the problems were ‘“‘very largely those of adolescence 
in normal girls.’’ Lastly, as an illustration of the need of some 
form of psychiatric service in the college, the writer may refer to 
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problems uncovered by her own courses in mental hygiene, in George 
Washington University. Each year several members of the class 
voluntarily sought her help, some with minor difficulties of adjust- 
ment, some in more serious matters. As an instance of the latter 
was a girl who had become involved in a homosexual situation and 
was resolved upon suicide. As examples of minor maladjustment 
we may mention a young man, a very brilliant student, who had had 
a breakdown from what he believed was overwork, who was helped 
to an understanding of himself and of his breakdown as a reaction 
to an emotional situation, so that he was able to resume his work 
without further difficulty; and another young man who came to the 
office saying he had been wanting to talk to some one for twenty 
years, and after unburdening his soul of sundry childhood and adoles- 
cent experiences, expressed himself as “‘feeling decent for the first 
time in his life.” 

But it may be objected that all this is from the standpoint of the 
psychiatrist or mental hygienist, who might be expected to find 
what he is looking for. Therefore, we may listen to an expression 
of opinion from Dean Thompson, of Vassar, where a college psy- 
chiatric service was first established. In an address delivered be- 
fore the New England Conference on Mental Health in Schools and 
Colleges, in 1927, Dean Thompson reviews a number of cases that 
she has known in the college, both before and after the advent of 
the psychiatrist. She finds that girls who formerly were thought of 
as ‘‘queer,”’ or unsuited to college life, who were seclusive and un- 
popular, or poor students, or disciplinary problems of one sort or 
another, are understood and usually helped to a better adjustment 
by the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist is an ‘‘educational guide,” 
and ‘‘an assistant to the dean’’ and other administrative officers, 
as well as an ‘‘absolute necessity”’ in dealing with the cases of serious 
mental difficulty, which the layman cannot be expected to under- 
stand. 

But we may still inquire why the psychologist or the personnel 
department may not undertake the work which we have described. 
The answer is that the psychologist is seldom equipped by training 
or experience to understand psychiatric problems. The same is 
true of the average physician. The health department of our colleges 
are as inadequately prepared to handle the problems of mental and 
emotional maladjustments as are the psychological ‘departments. 
And indeed, as Dr. Ruggles remarks, this is no place for the young 
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and comparatively inexperienced psychiatrist, who has a theory to 
try out. Only men and women of mature years and proven experience 
can be trusted to inaugurate a program upon which so much de- 
pends. 

We find, then, that the psychiatrist or mental hygienist is already 
at work in a considerable number of colleges and universities, his 
functions being the prevention of so many misfits and failures in 
college life, the helping of students to realize their own highest possi- 
bilities, and the training of both faculty and students in the laws 
of mental health. In most instances the psychiatric work is a part 
of the regular health program of the college and attached to the 
medical department (in one or two instances it is a part of the per- 
sonnel department), and the effort is to get the students to look upon 
mental and emotional difficulties as just as worthy of consideration 
and treatment as are ordinary illnesses. The chief hindrance to 
the carrying out of this program, according to the questionnaire re- 
turns, is the indifference and in some instances the open hostility 
of faculty members who fail to appreciate the need for or value of 
the service rendered. ‘The education of the faculty, not only to the 
need for mental hygiene, but to recognize the signs of mental malad- 
justment in their students, is listed by nearly everyone as one of the 
first tasks of the psychiatric department; and we may add, where 
the service has been longest in existence, there the faculty is most 
appreciative and cooperative. Another hindrance is the small 
amount of time that can be devoted to the work in many colleges, 
where the most urgent cases only can be handled, and little follow- 
up work can be done. 

Not only must the individual student be helped and the faculty 
educated but courses in mental hygiene should have a place in the 
curriculum, so that all students may have an opportunity to learn 
how to handle their own problems, and gain a better understanding 
of human behavior in general. 

We may close with the words of Dean Thompson in the address 
referred to above: ‘“The advance of mental hygiene in colleges and 
universities has come with such rapidity in the last five or ten years 
that it is no longer progressive to have an expert in mental hygiene 
on the staff, and to give as respectable a place in the curriculum to men- 
tal as to physical hygiene. It is reactionary not to do these things.” 

WINIFRED RICHMOND, Journal of the American 
Association of University Women 
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CoLLEGE DEBATING.—Debating will not be revived until there 
is some strong urge toward public expression; and then it will come 
in a secondary way through students who are interested in ideas 
first and the technique of public speaking only incidentally. A 
new technique will not, in itself, bring about a revival. 

The general superiority of British debaters over ours is not the re- 
sult of a different technique in debating, but is due to the fact that the 
Britishers are mature-minded students, interested in ideas and able 
to handle them lightly and intelligently, whereas our students are 
not. When American students adopt the British style of light and 
informal debate the results are sometimes ludicrous. The American 
idea of lightness and informality consists of prefacing the usual 
heavy and formal debate with a few cheap wisecracks. 

The most sincere, moving, and effective student debating we have 
seen has been in connection with a mock presidential convention 
in 1924, when there was a genuine interest in the issues at stake, 
and only a purely secondary interest in oratory. 

The New Student 


THE Fine ARTS AND HIGHER EpucaTIon.—A philosophy of edu- 
cation in the arts will be concerned with liberal education and not 
with the making of artists. The development of the artist is out- 
side of our present resources, both in the technique and the circum- 
stances necessary for exceptional people. In this connection, it is nec- 
essary to disabuse many minds of the idea that study of the arts means 
the sending forth of vast numbers of solo performers to make bows be- 
fore crowded houses. Like any other plan of education, it may 
have vocational possibilities and must be readjusted continually 
in accordance with available jobs. But essentially it means only 
that a way of life may be opened for those articulate in the media of art. 

This concept of education means a revision of the popular idea as 
to the place of technique in the arts. Technique is often regarded 
as a mindless repetition which establishes habits of motor response. 
It must then become common knowledge that playing the piano is 
done not with the hands but with the whole past experience; that 
dancing is not an affair of the feet, but of the reaction to life; that 
we see paintings not with the eye but with the intelligence. The 
business of acquiring technique is the business of total personality 
and must not be dissociated from the thinking capacity. For pur- 
poses of discussion, let it be agreed that architects and painters, 
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musicians, teachers of theatre art and the dance must cut the drudg- 
ery of cast drawing, copying designs, piano and voice practice, 
making costumes, executing arm exercises, and so on, to the exact 
equivalent of that elementary drudgery already sanctioned by the 
college. This regrettable repetition of secondary-school procedure, 
found in foreign languages begun after high school, in beginning 
courses in the principles of philosophy, sociology, and economics, 
in laboratory work in beginning science, and in all the similar waste 
motion of first essays in literary and social criticism, the college has 
found no way to eliminate. The arts have no more than the ordi- 
nary handicap and have the same incentive to reduce it to lower terms. 

As to the whole vexed question of courses in practicum on a college 
basis, it is not perceived by those who raise it that, when courses in 
history and appreciation are established, everything else is potentially 
there; that by following ordinary educational procedure, we come 
in time to theory, practicum, demonstration, and opportunity for 
creative experiment. ‘This sequence is followed in science, agri- 
culture, home economics, and education. Otherwise, what results 
could have been obtained? 

The arts may be assimilated in the college course about in pro- 
portion as the content involved in each particular field of art is ob- 
jective. Architecture is substantially established on a college basis. 
It has the pure quality of the objective and may be thought of in 
terms of its materials and their uses. Music and poetry have the 
same quality of precise and objective form, although they are freighted 
with associations. Drama is in a border state. In painting, sculp- 
ture, and the dance the difficulty increases in ratio with the increase 
in the subjective element. These forms of expression cannot be 
independent in themselves, but are compounded of personal ex- 
perience, associations, likenesses to something else, and prejudice. 
To those onlookers who do not know the difference between a piece 
of immature self-exhibitionism and a well-reflected comment on life, 
no message is conveyed through these arts until canons of judgment 
are made for them. 

Conflicts can be avoided by confining our work to the past, but 
if we view the arts as historic continuity, such limitation is untenable. 
Modern art is a reflection of the life around us. The college is under 
bond to give us standards for the evaluation of all phases of life. 
In some fields, including the field of the arts, this means contem- 
porary problems. 
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Growth in the arts depends upon the ever-widening circle of in- 
formation and practice which should try to intensify our unlikeness 
and satisfy many ranges of thought and taste. If, therefore, the 
arts become an administrative problem for the college, subject matter 
so heavy with content should induce flexible experiment. The use 
of eleven instead of nine months of the year by arrangements for 
work, travel, exchange privileges, and the use of neighboring facilities 
are possibilities which, with other devices, might be used in many 
combinations. The tendency to isolation among artists may doubt- 
less be counteracted by the participation of larger numbers, and a 
working agreement of all the arts under the same literal or meta- 
phorical roof is known to be possible. It is conceivable further 
that sociology, history, psychology, religion, or any subject which 
is occupied with the interpretation of life might well find contact 
with the arts, even in our specialized régime. 

Meanwhile, a wider general, non-specialized knowledge, and dis- 
cussion of the matters involved would be useful to the fine arts and 
to higher education. 

COMMITTEE ON FINE Arts, Journal of the 
American Associalion of University Women 


PuBLic LIBRARIES IN AMERICA.—The old-time conception of the 
librarian as a person who guarded books has long been superseded 
by the conception that his principal business is to get them used. 
But the extent and character of this development varies in the two 
countries. America has, and has had for many years, a number of 
training schools for librarians, some as part of a university, some 
not, but all demanding a college education as a necessary preliminary. 
We have at the present time only one such school, that at the Uni- 
versity of London.... 

It is doubtful however, whether even if we had the resources and 
were prepared to apply them in this direction we should choose to 
emphasize to the same extent the personal service to readers, save 
perhaps in very special and limited fields. The American public li- 
brary would seem almost to prefer to put a liaison officer between 
the reader and the book rather than allow the reader to find his own 
way to the book he wants. This is shown in many ways. In not 
a single open-shelf collection seen by the writer were the shelves ade- 
quately labeled according to our English standards... . 

L. STaNLEY Jast, The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
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WoMEN IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES.—There are in my mail today 
letters from three able, experienced women occupying subordinate 
but responsible positions in three medium-sized college libraries. 
All are college graduates. In one case the college policy discriminates 


_ against women in the matter of salary. In another (where the 


nominal professor-librarianship is vacant) it seems that no woman 
will ever be made librarian, and the present assistant, having been 
practically librarian for years, very properly feels reluctant to con- 
tinue in her present position under a new man who may or may not 
be a trained librarian. In the third case the writer knows that she 
is equal to an independent post, and seeks facts as to her chances for 
getting it, among college libraries. All have received the best library 
training the country affords. Each is happy in her present en- 
vironment, and to my personal knowledge the work of all three is 
satisfactory to their librarians and college authorities. . . . 

These letters raise slightly different aspects of what is at bottom 
one large question... . 

The following are some of the facts. Within my own experience, 
men have replaced women as librarians at Northwestern, Chicago, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, New Hampshire, and within the 
past two years at Syracuse, Ohio, Delaware, Pomona. This list 
might easily be enlarged. I can recall instantly four college libraries 
where women under professorial librarians have carried the tech- 
nical and internal administration of the library with such compe- 
tence as to suggest their ability to run it outright but have been 
denied this opportunity in favor of men. A review of the most im- 
portant college libraries now run by women shows that while women 
are holding their own in the women’s colleges, in colleges for men 
or coeducational institutions they are represented, with very few 
exceptions, only in small, relatively unimportant institutions. 

For years in library placement work I urged both public and college 
library authorities to take women who could be strongly recommended 
instead of men, and on the ground that appeals most to trustees 
and presidents, that they would get more for their money. But 
beyond this argument, true as it is, there is the broader one of essen- 
tial justice in rendering equal pay for equal work. Success in per- 
suading library authorities that the best women are equal to impor- 
tant independent positions was not very encouraging. ‘Those doing 
most library placement work in this country can cite numbers of 
cases where men not only of limited library experience but of no 
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library experience or training have been chosen before women of 
unquestioned ability, professional training, and pertinent experience, 
In the face of these facts, the writers of my three letters can scarcely 
be encouraged actively to seek new positions or to resign subordinate 
places with confidence that their experience and abilities will com- 
mend them to the independent posts they desire. 

The main purpose of this letter is to draw the attention of appoint- 
ing officers of colleges and universities to a neglected yet thoroughly 
competent and reasonably plentiful source of library personnel. I 
am also a bit curious as to the reasons for such consistent male prefer- 
ence. I have never heard one given. Refuge is always taken in 
the downright statement, ““We must have a man,’’ uttered as though 
that somehow settled the matter. It has always seemed surprising 
that the library should so long continue to be the sole academic ex- 
ception to the educational policy of choosing for the head of special- 
ized departments those with special training for and experience in 
the work they are called to do. 

J. I. Wver, New York State Library, 
School and Society 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES.—The de- 
velopment of American education has been beset from the outset 
by handicaps and obstacles, many of which undoubtedly confront 
our fellow-workers in other countries, but some of which are in- 
digenous, so to speak, to our own soil, growing out of our own pe- 
culiar traditions and mores: our deep-seated and thoroughly dynamic 
ideals of local self-government; the diverse standards of our con- 
glomerate population; the sharply contrasting needs and interests 
of our urban and rural people; our fondness for quantity-production 
and our delight in numerical magnitudes; our distrust of the expert; 
our zeal in making laws and our zest in breaking them; and a host 
of other factors and forces, many of which work in quite opposite 
directions, but all of which have cooperated to make extremely 
difficult the development of an education system which would be 
constructively effective on a nation-wide basis... . 

In reviewing the handicaps that have beset this development, it 
goes without saying that many of them are not at all peculiar to our 
country. Something akin to contempt for the work of teaching, 
especially in the lower schools, has found expression, I suppose, in 
all ages and in all climes. It was the Englishman, Bernard Shaw, 
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who coined the famous epigram, ‘“Those who can, do; those who 
cannot, teach.’’... While this patronizing attitude of thinly veiled 
contempt for the work of teaching is no new thing and not at all 
confined to our own country, I believe that it has constituted a far 
more serious handicap to the development of our profession here 
than it has elsewhere. 

In the first place, until recently, the teaching personnel of our 
public schools has been transient and unstable. Twenty years ago, 
the average period of service of the public school teacher was not 
more than four years, which meant that tens of thousands of teachers 
remained only one, two, or three years in the service... . 

Along with this condition, of course, went the parallel fact that 
the teachers as a whole were pitifully unprepared for their work. 
Twenty years ago, more than a majority of the public-school teachers 
had had no education beyond the high school, and more than ten 
thousand were limited in their education to what the elementary 
school provided... . 

Closely related to the handicaps which transiency, instability, low 
training standards, and meager preparation placed in the way of pro- 
fessional development was the unequal competition with other occu- 
pations for talented recruits. ‘This was the most serious, of course, 
in connection with the problem of drawing able men into the pro- 
fession.... It is not at all to be wondered at that the marvelous 
expansion of American industry, with its overwhelming rewards of 
wealth and fame for successful effort, should have cast a shadow over 
fields of endeavor less spectacular, less appealing to the concrete 
imagination of the public, less obviously creative of new values... . 

The effect of all this upon the morale of the teaching group may be 
readily inferred. Those who remained for any length of time in the 
profession acquired, in many cases, an inferiority complex of large 
dimensions. They openly regretted that they had not taken up 
another occupation. Just as openly, they advised young people 
against teaching as a career and commiserated one another over 
their hard lot.... 

Today, many of the conditions to which I have referred are radi- 
cally different from what they were fifteen, ten, even five years ago. 
The period of service of the average teacher has been extended from 
four or five years to at least eight or nine years. The level of train- 
ing has advanced to a much higher plane—where fifteen years ago 
the median public-school teacher had no more than a high-school 
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education at most today it is probable that 60 per cent of these 
teachers have had two years or more in advance of high-school gradua- 
tion. In several states the proportion is nearly 100 per cent. The 
number of college graduates in the public-school service has also 
shown a remarkable increase. ... This condition has led to significant 
advances in the standards of our professional schools... . 

Like most profound changes, these developments have been brought 
about in part by conscious and deliberate purposing, and in part 
by the fortunate operation of forces and factors that are largely 
beyond either individual or social control. Let us consider first 
these latter, impersonal factors. 

Primarily, of course, one must recognize the unprecedented material 
prosperity of our country. ... 

Back of all this, however, is another set of facts, the full significance 
of which we are probably not yet in a position to grasp. The leaven 
of the Industrial Revolution, which has been responsible for so many 
fundamental social changes, is still working, and working in a more 
thoroughgoing fashion in our country than anywhere else. The re- 
port of the American Federation of Labor, recently published, re- 
veals the astounding fact that, in spite of the vast development of 
American industry in the present decade, the number of persons 
actually engaged in manufacturing has decreased by approximately 
a million since 1920. In other words, the improvement of automatic 
machinery has not only kept pace with the expansion of industry; 
it has sent a million workers to seek other means of earning a living. 
In this country, too, much more than in other countries, the influence 
of the Industrial Revolution has profoundly affected agriculture. 
Power-driven machinery has apparently replaced no fewer than 
800,000 farm workers since 1920. 

As a mere layman in economics, it would be presumptuous in me 
to attempt an interpretation of these facts. I cannot escape the 
conclusion, however, that they are related in a very direct way to 
the opportunities that our profession has recently enjoyed to aug- 
ment its numbers, advance its standards, and stabilize its service. 
If I am right in my inferences, these developments in invention 
and industrial organizations are actually driving men and women 
out of industry and farming into the white-collar occupations. Not 
only have the traditional professions grown in numbers—there are 
250,000 more professional workers now than in 1920, according to 
the Federation’s report—but a veritable multitude of other white- 
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collar occupations are advancing toward a professional status in 
the sense that specific and often prolonged courses of education 
are Willingly undertaken by those seeking either employment or 
advancement. Banks, department stores, the great hotel syndicates, 
insurance companies, and public service corporations are developing 
elaborate schools for the training of their personnel. In at least one 
of the big insurance companies the vice-president in charge of edu- 
cation is one of the highest paid and most highly respected of the 
executives. With this emphasis upon specialized training, there 
has naturally been a corresponding emphasis upon an extended and 
thoroughgoing general education which shall serve as a background 
for the specialized courses; hence another reason why the high- 
school enrolment has trebled in fifteen years and why the college 
enrolment has doubled in ten years. 

In fact, every development of automatic machines for mass-pro- 
duction has opened new fields of useful employment almost all of 
which have meant a stepping-up of the intellectual level of the work 
involved. Within the past decade this change has been going on 
with unprecedented acceleration; hence the heavy demands now 
made upon the schools and colleges are something more than a mere 
reflex of our economic prosperity; in a very real sense, they are the 
expression of a tremendously enlarged need on the part of millions 
of people for a type of instruction and discipline that will mean for 
them a genuine intellectual advance. Hence the recent controversy 
in our field regarding the possibilities of raising through education 
the mass-levels of effective intelligence is concerned with something 
more than a merely academic question. Upon the issue that this 
controversy involves hangs the future of our industrialized civiliza- 

It need hardly be said that the situation which confronts us is 
fairly unique to our own country. Other nations undoubtedly need 
heavier emphasis upon agricultural and trade education and less 
emphasis upon intellectual education. Be that as it may, it is clear 
enough that some of our own students of education have made some 
rather bad guesses during the past two decades and that some of 
them are still repeating their stereotyped pleas even though the 
need for their particular variety of reform no longer exists. On 
the other hand, it is equally true that the progress of our profession 
has been influenced in a very powerful positive fashion by the stu- 
dents of education. While they have undoubtedly made mistakes 
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in some of their efforts to define social problems and to construct 
programs that would work toward the solution of these problems, 
they have played an important part in laying the foundations upon 
which a real and great profession of teaching is even now arising. 

For upward of thirty years, a steadily increasing number of men 
and women have been devoting their lives to the serious study of 
the educational problem. The pioneers of this group were a few 
scattered school executives who conceived of their duties as compre- 
hending something beyond the machinery of organization and the 
routine of administration, and who set a splendid example of con- 
structive leadership and truly creative effort... . 

The influence of this development of the university study of edu- 
cation upon the profession of teaching has been profound. In the 
first place, it has provided for the professional education of teachers 
a substantial body of knowledge. The recency of this development 
is exemplified by the fact that many of the men who have done the 
pioneer work are still in their prime... . 

A second influence of the university study of education has been 
a new access of self-respect on the part of the teaching personnel. 
The inferiority complex, to which I referred as one of the handicaps 
to our professional development, is gradually but certainly giving 
place to a sense of professional pride and dignity, tempered, as it 
should be and I hope it always will be, by a keen sense of the com- 
plexities of our problem and of the serious responsibilities which 
one must assume who would do even the humblest work in the field 
of teaching. 

A third influence is one of the most significant of all. The uni- 
versity study of education has played a most important part in inte- 
grating the teaching profession. As Dean Russell told you a few 
weeks ago, something akin to the old-world caste distinction between 
the education of the masses and the education of the classes has 
persisted even in our unit system which otherwise so closely articu- 
lates the elementary and secondary schools. With us, the distinction 
has been one primarily of training and material rewards. ‘The ele- 
mentary-school teacher has represented a narrower and briefer train- 
ing than the high-school teacher and even now receives in most of 
our school systems a distinctly lower salary. It has been a popular 
belief, shared by many members of the profession itself, that the 
work of teaching increases in difficulty, dignity, and importance as 
one goes up the age scale. The university study of education has 
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probably done more than anything else to reveal the fallacy of this 
popular belief, and to correct the injustice that has been done to the 
younger children in our schools by a deliberate policy which uses the 
lower grades as the testing ground for the immature and inexperi- 
enced teachers, the permanent abode of the weak and the indolent, 
and the final resting-place of the old and decrepit. Today there is 
a growing conviction that no phase or field of teaching can lay valid 
claim to being more difficult or more important than any other phase. 
Discriminations and distinctions as to salaries are breaking down, 
as, for example, in the gradual extension of the single-salary schedule 
which does away with all distinctions except those that are based 
upon training, experience, and meritorious service. 

This general movement has been a powerful force in integrating 
our profession vertically, so to speak. Other forces have been operat- 
ing to integrate the profession horizontally or geographically. Chief 
among these are our educational organizations. . . . For seventy 
years the educational leaders of the nation have met annually to 
discuss their common problems, but it has been only within the 
past twenty years that the state and national organizations have 
really represented the profession as a whole. Today these organiza- 
tions are made up of, and controlled very largely by, the rank and 
file of elementary and secondary teachers. The National Educa- 
tion Association has grown in membership from 10,000 to 200,000 
in a single decade. Its policies are now determined by a representa- 
tive assembly made up largely of delegates elected by the state asso- 
ciations. . .. 

One of the striking characteristics of this and other phases of our 
professional development has been the clear-cut tendency toward 
a thoroughgoing democracy. Not only are the distinctions be- 
tween the elementary-school service and the high-school service being 
obliterated, but the equally unfortunate distinctions between the 
classroom teacher and the executive and supervisory officials are 
being minimized. In our professional organizations, as in our classes 
in education, all the workers in our field can meet on a common 
footing. 

This tendency, which has been abetted by many of the adminis- 
trators themselves, merits an especial emphasis in a discussion of the 
profession of teaching in the United States. It is distinctly a con- 
scious effort to counteract in education some of the admitted evils 
that elaborate organization has brought about in business and in- 
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dustry. .. . To be transferred from the first-hand work of teaching 
boys and girls to an executive or administrative post was generally, 
and still is in many places, looked upon as a professional promotion, 
Under these conditions a large city school system became quite 
analogous to a great factory with its board of directors, its superin- 
tendent, managers, foremen, bosses, and “‘hands.”” In school work, 
the classroom teachers were the ‘‘hands.”’ 

Now whatever may be the advantages or the dangers of sucha 
hierarchy in business and industry, it works veritable mischief when 
applied to education. A simple contrast will, I think, make this clear, 

If I buy an automobile I am not particularly concerned, except 
from a humanitarian point of view, with the workmen who have 
actually put it together. I can be reasonably certain that a few 
highly competent engineers designed the car, that a few others de- 
vised elaborate machinery for making and testing the various parts, 
and that a competent hierarchy of executives, superintendents, 
managers, foremen, and bosses formed a responsible overhead for 
supervising its construction. .. . I can trust the machinery of pro- 
duction and testing under the supervision of the overhead. In 
fact, I can be fairly certain that if any one of the factory hands were 
a near-genius and tremendously interested in his work for its own 
sake and able to see his work clearly in its relation to the completed 
product, he would very quickly be taken from the ranks and pro- 
moted to the overhead. 

So much if I should buy an automobile. 

When I send my children to school, however, my attitude toward 
the person who does the actual first-hand work of their education 
is almost completely reversed. It is true that I would wish plans 
and specifications of that education to be well drawn by highly com- 
petent students of the problem; I would like the textbooks to be 
authoritative and well-written; I would like the tests to be objec- 
tive and accurate; I would like an organization that would guarantee 
a healthful school environment. But above all I would want for 
my children a real teacher. No virtues of the ‘‘overhead’’ could 
compensate for a teacher who had no interest in his work, who saw 
nothing beyond his pay-check, who found no joy and felt no pride 
in doing his work as well as it could be done irrespective of the ma- 
terial rewards that it brought, who had no vision of what it meant 
and no understanding of what his efforts contributed to the com- 
pleted product. ... 
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And this I take it is the fundamental justification of democracy 
as a mode of social control. Autocratic leadership gets results more 
quickly; and, under extremely competent leadership, the results 
may mean genuine progress. But dependence upon autocratic leader- 
ship suffers under two handicaps. In the first place, a really compe- 
tent leader may not appear for years or even generations; in the 
second place, progress which is made possible only by a dictatorship 
is not likely to be sustained when a strong hand loses its grip. Given 
a reasonably high level of trained intelligence, the democratic group 
will be able to carry on even if competent leadership does not appear; 
and although its progress may be slow, it is much more likely to be 
certain and sustained... . 

It is literally true that through our profession every significant 
unit in our vast population can be touched and quickened. It is 
within our power as an organized and responsible group to make the 
American school the greatest single constructive force in American 
life. I have every faith that our profession will prove neither rec- 
reant nor inadequate to its great trust and its great opportunity. 

C. Teachers College, 
School and Society 


CHAMELEONS.—Recently I verified what numberless people know— 
that chameleons change color. I placed a chameleon and some 
tree toads on backgrounds varying from yellow to black. Where 
the contrast was striking the chameleon would change in two minutes; 
toads would vary from five minutes to four hours. The range was 
from yellowish green through greens, grays, and browns to nearly 
black. Men sometimes require a little longer to take the color of 
their backgrounds... . 

Almost the greatest of our mental backgrounds is the newspaper. 
We shall not be civilized while this determiner of our outlooks is 
chiefly a private industry, operated for profit. We allow pursuit 
of commercial newspaper profits to determine the future character 
of our people. Newspaper publishing must be a public trust, free 
from commercial incentive, as are hospitals, museums, and schools. 
Any other condition is uncivilized. So with radio and other chief 
methods of communication. 

All men take much of their color from the prevailing background. 
Most men do so entirely. Commonplaceness furnishes the general 
background for life. To escape it requires either personality which 
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drives ahead regardless of background, or forethought and design. 

By making great associations in life or in literature, or by living 
in the spirit of great issues and purposes, a man may determine his 
own background, and therefore the color of his life. Wise purpose 
finally wins, for purposeless men desire only to conform, and what- 
ever color predominates is good to them. Purpose and plan hold 
their own and slowly gain over purposeless adaptation, until finally 
they provide the prevailing background from which many take color. 

St. Paul gave good advice for determining background: ‘‘What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, . . . think on these things.”’ 

We cannot quickly change human traits so deep-seated as the 
tendency to take the color of one’s background. Progress, then, 
requires design and control of our backgrounds. Our schools ex- 
press the desire to escape blind chance and to design and control the 
background that will give color to our lives. No project of man- 
kind is more significant. 

If our schools and colleges are to fulfill their possibilities we need 
to see clearly what is their function. ‘The three R’s,’’ even ampli- 
fied and carried to the university level, do not constitute education. 
Its function is to explore the entire human inheritance, including 
spirit, temper, and motive, as well as knowledge, to appraise its 
good and evil, to select all that is of universal excellence and signifi- 
cance, and to weave it into a coherent fabric, as a background for 
the coming generation. 

Antioch Notes 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS.—For a good many years the 
importance of intercollegiate athletics in the social life of American 
colleges and the country at large has been increasing. With their 
growth as an institution there has been an accompanying decadence 
in the spirit of sportsmanship. Instead of participating in varsity 
athletics because of a real love for the game itself and because it 
provides the body with a certain amount of needed exercise and the 
mind with equally necessary recreations, men compete for positions 
on the varsity in general because of the prestige it will bring them- 
selves, their fraternities, or their college. For the individual the 
winning of a place on the team is of primary importance and for the 
team, the winning of games. In this great institution of intercol- 
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legiate athletics the ideal of sports is forgotten and what should be 
incidental becomes fundamentally important. 

It is the feeling of many men who have been successful in playing 
or coaching in recent years that the good derived from intercollegiate 
athletics is not worth all the time and effort they require. No one 
will deny that a moderate amount of time spent on sports is time 
well spent. However, it is doubtful whether the hours spent in prac- 
tice, on trips, and in worrying about keeping one’s place on the team, 
or about winning games is really profitable. Players, spectators, 
and coaches in Amherst are not the only people who are dissatisfied 
with intercollegiate athletics. It is a general feeling in Eastern 
colleges. A few days ago an editorial appeared in the New York 
Herald-Tribune telling of a letter signed by Columbia alumni recently 
prominent in athletics condemning the coaches and disinterested 
undergraduates for not producing winning teams. The editorial 
commented on it as follows: ‘“To read this letter (of which one would 
find analogies in every college alumni weekly in the country) one 
would never guess that the chief alleged business of the American 
college was the education of mind and character through study and 
play. One would never imagine that intercollegiate athletics was 
a side-show to the really important business of sports.” 

By abolishing intercollegiate athletics and substituting for them 
intramural sports the college could keep all the good features of ath- 
letic contests and be rid of all the bad aspects of an institution which 
is far from being a necessity. Men do enjoy intramural sports where 
winning is not put at such a premium. The worry and intensive 
practice which may be profitable for a professional athlete, but have 
no great value for an amateur who is trying primarily to get an edu- 
cation, are not necessary. In interfraternity contests men would 
be playing for the love of the game. Their bodies would profit by 
the exercise and yet not at the expense of a great deal of time which 
could better be put on the development of their minds. Since the 
results of the games would not be of overwhelming importance these 
athletic contests would be a more effective form of reaction than 
varisty athletics. 

There could be interfraternity tournaments all during the year 
in the various sports of each season. The staff of the Department 
of Physical Education could divide their time equally between all 
the teams, teaching them the fundamentals of the game. At the 
end of a season either the winning fraternity team or a team made 
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up of the outstanding players could play a similar team from Williams 
and Wesleyan. These contests with nearby colleges which are tra- 
ditionally connected would be interesting and not out of accord with 
the spirit of the scheme, because of the nature of the teams. It 
would be similar to the plan of athletics in Oxford and Cambridge 
where they have intercollegiate games within the university and 
varsity teams chosen by invitation competing between the univer- 
sities. 

It is obvious that the intercollegiate type of football would have 
to be discontinued. At first thought this might seem to be a great 
loss, but after a more careful consideration of the game and talks 
with a great many men who have played or coached it in recent 
years it can be seen that its passing will be received gratefully by a 
great many. As a successful coach said a few years ago: ‘‘Any 
athletic exhibition which requires the presence of four highly trained 
and highly paid policemen is not a game. Football is an institu- 
tion....” 

Various other evils which are dependent for their existence on the 
institution of intercollegiate athletics would be wiped out. One 
of these is the system of hard, time-consuming and almost valueless 
managerial competitions. The main part of managing the teams 
could be done as it is at present by men in the fraternities. The 
work necessary in arranging schedules could be done very satisfac- 
torily by a man chosen at a general election. Another evil which 
would be avoided is the fact that coaches’ positions largely depend 
on the number of games they win. In this system the length of a 
coach’s stay would depend on his ability to teach the fundamentals 
of the game and his qualities as a man. 

The fraternities would also benefit by this plan. The present 
rivalry in pledging athletes and the hard feelings caused by the elec- 
tions of captains would be eliminated. Men would be chosen for 
their ability to fit in the social group even more than at present. 
The importance which would be attached to the winning of inter- 
fraternity games would hardly warrant the pledging of a man who 
was a good athlete but who would not be an addition socially. It 
might be said that the intense rivalry in athletics would cause bad 
feeling, but it does not seem likely in this sort of enjoyable recreation. 

The collegiate world is faced with an unhealthy condition in athlet- 
ics. The dissatisfaction with the highly organized institution which 
has grown out of it will inevitably lead to a change. Colleges are 
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coming more and more to be serious educational institutions, the 
attitude of the students is changing and the institution of inter- 
collegiate athletics which is of another time is becoming a misfit 
in the new order. Ambherst is ideally suited to start this movement 
because of its comparatively small physical plant and the fraternity 
groups which could easily be adapted to this plan of intramural 
athletics. It has the opportunity to assume leadership by discard- 
ing a bad element in the American college and by taking a big step 
toward the ideal educational institution. 
The Amherst Student 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


CoLuMBIA University, The Hired Man Theory.'—There still 
exists and is widely accepted what may be not improperly described 
as the “‘hired man’”’ theory of academic service. According to this 
very generally accepted theory, a member of an academic community 
is paid by the year, by the month, or by the hour, to render a certain 
amount of service which is either explicitly defined or conventionally 
assumed. For example, less than fifty years ago every member of 
the Faculty of Columbia College was expected to teach fifteen hours 
each week, just as a bricklayer is expected to work eight hours each 
day. Under the happier conditions that have developed since the 
University organization of 1890 became effective, Columbia has 
steadily grown away from that preposterous and undignified theory, 
although it must be recorded that progress in that respect has not 
infrequently been resisted with considerable ardor by members of 
the Faculties themselves. An academic officer in the Columbia 
University of today is a member of a free society of scholars in which 
his duty and his ideals are identical, where he pursues that path of 
scholarship which appeals to his tastes and his capacities and which 
is his own free choice. His function as a member of this society of 
scholars is to promote and advance scholarship itself, to guide and 
stimulate youth, and to serve the public in a myriad different ways 
through his personal contacts, by his interpretations of scholarship, 
and by new discoveries in terms of life and its greatest satisfactions. 
In this conception of the academic life the ‘‘hired man’’ theory can 
have no possible place. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Teaching and Research.2—The Joint Committee on Graduate In- 
struction transmitted to the faculties the following resolutions and 
asked for their reference to the committees on instruction: 

Whereas the increasing responsibilities thrown upon the Graduate 
Faculties by the growth in the number of students and in the number 
of graduate degrees, with increased demands for hours of instruc- 
tion, conference, and administration, threaten to narrow the research 
activities of the Faculties, therefore be it 

Resolved: 1. ‘That the attention of the several departments be 
called to the fact that provision for programs of research by the 


1 Report of the President, 1928 
2 Report of the Dean of Graduate Faculties 
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staff should have at least equal consideration in the preparation of 
departmental budgets with provision for programs of instruction, 
conference, or administration; and 

2. That the departments be requested to give special study to 
methods of protection and assistance for individual and cooperative 
research in the organization of departmental activities and expendi- 
tures; and 

3. That the departments be asked to report annually to the Com- 
mittee on Instruction of the Faculty as to research undertakings 
now in progress, this report to be forwarded at the time of forwarding 
the budgetary recommendations. 

FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE 


Capacity Tests.'—Beginning in 1921 and extending over a period 
of four years, an elaborate and carefully prepared examination calcu- 
lated to test the general capacities of the students to deal with ab- 
stractions and symbols was given to all the members of the entering 
classes. ‘These papers were rated and at the end of three years the 
students’ grades in the law school were compared with their ratings 
on the capacity test given at the beginning of their first year. The 
last of these tests was given in 1924 to the class which graduated in 
1927. 

During the period of this experiment, the lowest score made on 
the capacity test was 29 and the highest score was 114. A comparison 
of the scores made on the test with the students’ grades in law school 
revealed a striking correlation in the cases of students whose scores 
on the test were below 75. Over 90 per cent of the men who rated 
below 75 on the test failed to do good work in law school. ‘Three- 
fourths of them were excluded because of deficient scholarship. 
Furthermore the men who rated below 75 on the test represented 
61 per cent of the total number of men whose law school work was 
unsatisfactory. ‘The results of this experiment clearly indicate that, 
although a good score on the capacity test does not guarantee suc- 
cessful work in law school, a student who cannot make at least 75 
on the test is almost certain to do unsatisfactory work in the school. 
Consequently if applicants who were unable to make 75 on the test 
were denied admission, very few, if any, good men would be pre- 
vented from entering the school, whereas the number of failures 
would be reduced by more than half. On the other hand, the Fac- 

1 Report of the Dean of the School of Law, 1928 
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ulty’s study showed that 39 per cent of the failures in law school 
were due to causes other than a lack of capacity. ... 

Accordingly, in February, 1928, the Faculty voted that, beginning 
with the academic year 1928-29, all applicants for admission to the 
school, except candidates for graduate degrees, and in some cases 
applicants for admission with advanced standing, shall be required 
to take a capacity test in addition to submitting transcripts of their 
college records. It was further decided that only those applicants 
shall be admitted who, on the basis of their college records, the scores 
made on the capacity test, and such other pertinent data as may be 
available, give promise of doing thoroughly satisfactory work. 

Younc B. SMITH 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, SENIOR FELLOWSHIPS.—The Trustees of 
the College have voted as follows: “Resolved: In order that added 
stimulus may be given to the genuine spirit of scholarly attainment 
in undergraduate life and that the cultural motives of the liberal 
arts college may be emphasized; and in order that the tendencies 
of the honors courses toward freedom from routine requirements 
may be carried to further development in the cases of men outstand- 
ingly competent to utilize such freedom; and further that illustra- 
tion may be given in the undergraduate body that the acquisition 
of learning is made possible largely by individual search and in but 
minor degree by institutional coercion: 

“Voted: 1. That there be hereby established the Senior Fellow- 
ships of Dartmouth College. 

“2. That there shall be elected by the trustees annually in June 
of each year members of the junior class of that year to the number 
of five—more or less—to be Senior Fellows of Dartmouth College 
during the following year. 

“3. That election to the Senior Fellowships shall be made on 
nomination of the President, after conference by him with members 
of the Faculty and particularly with a committee consisting of the 
Dean of the College, the Chairman of the Committee on Educational 
Policy, the Director of Personnel Research, the Dean of Freshmen, 
and the Junior Class Officer. 

“4. That a Senior Fellow, after his election, must be in residence 
at Dartmouth College during the academic year following his elec- 
tion and must throughout the year be in good standing as a member 
of the college. During the tenure of his Fellowship, the Fellow shall 
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be given complete freedom to pursue the intellectual life at Dart- 
mouth College in whatever manner and direction he himself may 
choose. He shall not be required to attend classes, though he shall 
have the privilege of attending any; he shall not be required to take 
any examinations; and he shall not be required to pay any tuition 
fees to the college. At the end of the year of his Fellowship, the 
Fellow shall be given his degree in course. 

“5. ‘That this authorization shall become operative and go into 
effect immediately upon its passage and that announcement of the 
Senior Fellowships of Dartmouth College and the conditions of their 
award and tenure shall be made in all future catalogues of the college.” 

In announcing adoption of this plan, President Ernest M. Hop- 
kins calls particular attention to the fact that this action at Dart- 
mouth is based upon earlier action by the Board of Visitors and 
Governors at St. John’s College, Annapolis, and that the plan as 
outlined for Dartmouth follows in principle and in detail the fellow- 
ship system earlier inaugurated at St. John’s. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, INTERRUPTIONS IN COLLEGE ATTEN- 
pDANCE.'—The essential features of the survey may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The purpose of the study was to determine by comparing the 
scholarship of large unselected groups of students whether, on the 
one hand, any definite value is to be found in interruptions to the 
normal course of study, or whether, on the other hand, the large 
numbers of interruptions which do occur represent a distinct loss. 

2. The project involved a study of 4244 records (all students in 
residence during the academic year 1926-27 who had matriculated 
prior to 1919-20 and who had completed at least one full year of 
work). Of this group, 2264 students had been in uninterrupted 
attendance since high school graduation and 1980 had experienced 
one or more interruptions to their courses of study. Of this latter 
group approximately one-half of the interruptions occurred between 
high school graduation and college entrance.... 

6. A comparison of increase in scholarship following interrup- 
tions in the course of study as related to the amount of college work 
completed before the interruption occurred shows the following: 

a. An increase in scholarship before leaving college varying with 
the amount of work completed before the interruption takes place. 

1 Report of the University Survey Commission, XI 
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b. A decreasing percentage of increase in scholarship ratio follow- 
ing the return to college varying from 218.3 per cent for those leaving 
during the freshman year, to 33.8 per cent for those leaving prior to, 
or during their fourth year in the University. 

c. The highest scholarship ratio in the case of the group which 
remained out of school for a time following high-school graduation. . . . 

12. The conclusions to be drawn from the study are briefly: 

That the question of whether or not an interruption to the course 
of study is advisable is a highly individual one. 

That, in general, interruptions result in distinctly better scholar- 
ship after return to college. This increase in scholarship is greater 
than the normal increase from year to year which was found by com- 
paring the scholarship of identical groups for successive years. 

That the specific type of employment during the interruption 
has no definite relation to later failure or success, but that the ex- 
perience of whatever character, appears to be directly responsible 
for renewed incentive and greater interest on return to college. 

That in those cases where ill health, financial difficulties, or other 
remediable causes are contributing to poor scholastic results, an in- 
terruption sufficient for their removal would not be serious and 
might prove to be a distinct advantage. 

That a period of employment may prove to be the best medium 
for a proper readjustment of values with respect to college education. 

That although scholarship may be improved it is still possible 
that the economic loss due to the delay in completion of the course 
of study would warrant special assistance in those cases where finan- 
cial conditions are interfering with the proper scholastic achievement. 

That college advisory groups and officers should give attention 
not only to students continuing in college but to those who are faced 
with the apparent necessity of leaving college. Assistance should 
be given in determining whether or not the cancellation is necessary 
and whether or not an interruption may prove advantageous as a 
means of orientation and proper selection of a suitable objective. 

The institution might also with profit maintain some contact with 
students who have left college as a basis for encouraging reregistration 
in those cases where distinct ability and promise of achievement exist. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, WHAT Is A PROFESSOR WoRTH?— 
What is a professor worth? Why is the University of Nebraska ask- 
ing $263,000 increase for the next two years for the purpose of en- 
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larging its faculty and for the payment of better salaries? I think 
that it is only right that we should take the people of the state into 
our confidence in discussing the matter. 

One part of the question can be answered very simply and di- 
rectly. Last year in one semester we had 184 classes with a regis- 
tration of 50 or more students, 74 classes with a registration of 75 
or more students, and 24 classes with a registration of 100 or more 
students. What we propose to do with $125,000 of the two-year 
appropriation increase is to hire twenty-five new instructors at an 
average salary of $2500 each. In about ten years the teaching 
load of the faculty has increased 61 per cent and we need more teach- 
ers in order to catch up with the increased enrolment. I do not be- 
lieve that any one will feel that the University is unfair in making 
such a request. It is made in fairness to the student body. 

But now we come to something that is a little more intangible. 
What do we propose to do with the other $138,000? One thing I 
should like to accomplish is this: I should like to see at the University 
of Nebraska, an increasingly large number of highly outstanding 
men and women. I should like to have a few salaries sufficiently 
attractive to secure and hold the best-known men and women. I 
should like to have a few worth-while prizes hung up to be striven 
for. 

Think of any university or college today and you will immediately 
think not of the brick walls and the massive buildings, but of the 
men and women who are associated with it. Men and women of 
intellect, inspiration, and leadership are a priceless possession for 
any state.... 

Probably you regard a professor as a teacher. So he is, but every 
professor should be something more than a teacher. He should be a 
born leader. He should not only be a great authority in his own 
line, but he should be pushing his field of knowledge ever forward. 
Where indeed is the progress in knowledge to come if not from the 
universities? 

It has been asserted that if one were to trace the genesis of all 
the great inventions of the world, he would find that great funda- 
mental principles governing their operation were worked out in uni- 
versities and colleges. Perhaps that assertion is too broad. Be 
that as it may, we do find everywhere striking contributions to world 
civilization on the part of the university professor. . 

Now let us get down to the specific matter in mind. How much 
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do we pay our instructors and what do I think they should be paid? 
There are two misunderstandings that usually arise in considering 
college salaries. One is the impression that because there are some 
men and women receiving $4000 or $4500 a year, a large proportion 
of the instructional staff receive such salaries. ‘The other is a mis- 
understanding regarding the amount of time and education required 
for a man or woman to reach a full professorship... . 

There is still another thing we must take into consideration. Out 
of every instructor’s salary, every assistant professor’s salary, every 
professor's salary, a certain amount of money is spent for self-im- 
provement. Ifa man is teaching university students, it is inevitable 
that he must keep abreast of the world. He must engage in further 
study at other universities, he must travel and attend meetings to 
see how the latest developments affect his field of work. He must 
buy books and subscribe for magazines. Many colleges and uni- 
versities have a plan whereby a man takes every seventh year off 
for study and receives either his full salary or at least part of it. 
We have nothing of the sort. A man has to pay for such things out 
of his own pocket, and yet professional improvement is more or less 
expected of him. In the case of those instructors and professors re- 
ceiving the lower salaries, this quest for self-improvement in their 
chosen field practically precludes their saving money. In the case 
of the average professor I should say that around 20 per cent of his 
salary should be spent on such matters.... 

Bear in mind also that a professor must also save for his old age 
and that he has virtually no opportunity to begin doing so until he 
is well along in his thirties... . 

But another pressing problem intrudes itself upon us, and that is 
the problem of holding unusual men and women and of obtaining 
them in the first place. No man should go into university teaching 
with the idea of making money out of it. Still at the same time he 
ought to be able to enjoy some of the reasonable comforts of life en- 
joyed by those men of comparable education and ability in other 
lines of work.... 

The time will probably never come when the University of Ne- 
braska will be able to meet the offer of every competing institution, 
but on the other hand outstanding members of the faculty should 
not be dependent on outstanding offers in order to have their services 
rewarded here. 

EpcarR ALBERT BuRNETT, University of Nebraska Bulletin 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, TENURE AND PRomoTION.—The follow- 
ing resolutions recommended by the local Chapter of the Association 
of University Professors have been passed by the Board of Regents: 

“Temporary or Probationary Appointments.—Following the rule 
which now obtains at the University of Oregon, all first-year appoint- 
ments should, except in rare cases, be made for.one year only and the 
incumbent should be reappointed for periods of one year until such 
time as the administration is satisfied to place the teacher on in- 
definite tenure. 

“Termination of Temporary or Short-Time Appointments.—Termi- 
nation of temporary or short-time appointments shall be possible 
at the expiration of the period and by the act of giving timely notice 
of the desire to terminate. This decision should, however, be made 
only after consultation with the department head and (or) the dean 
of the school. Notice of the decision to terminate appointment 
should, moreover, be given in ample time to allow the teacher an 
opportunity to seek appointment elsewhere. As a general rule such 
notices should not be given later than three months before the ex- 
piration of the academic year with which the appointment is to be 
terminated. 

“Termination of Appointment on Indefinite Tenure.—Termination 
of appointments of faculty members on indefinite tenure, demotion 
in rank or reduction in salary, should be made only after conference 
with the faculty advisory council and an investigation and a report 
covering the case has been filed with the administrative authorities. 
Exception to this rule should be permitted only in case of gross im- 
morality or admitted incompetency. In such cases where charges 
are in dispute or facts not easily established, the accused instructor 
should be given a chance to state his case before the advisory council 
and to present facts in refutation of the charges made. In case pro- 
fessional incompetency is alleged as the reason for dismissal the testi- 
mony of scholars in the same or related fields should be considered 
by the faculty advisory council and by the administration. It is 
expressly understood that the faculty advisory council in making 
such investigation shall use every precaution to keep the evidence 
and the inquiry in strict confidence and to prevent any unnecessary 
publicity regarding the charges made or the findings thereon. It 
is understood, also, that the findings of the faculty committee shall 
be advisory and the administration, while giving reasonable con- 
sideration, does not bind itself to act in accordance with the recom- 
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mendation of the advisory council. Provided also that nothing in 
the foregoing shall hamper administrative discretion in dealing with 
men on indefinite tenure who have passed the age of retirement as 
prescribed by the Board. 

“Termination of Permanent or Long-Term Appointments on Account 
of Financial Exigencies.—Termination of long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways.” 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, PROFESSORS AND JUNIOR COLLEGES.'— 
‘The most difficult problem in adjusting the affairs of the University 
to the changes going on about it is that of the faculty. With appoint- 
ments for three years for assistant professors, five years for associate 
professors, and full professors up to the age of sixty-five, changes in 
teaching personnel and responsibility must take place slowly. Stan- 
ford University has added to its staff in recent years, as have most 
of the universities, men who are leaders in their particular fields and 
men whose primary interest is in the teaching of advanced students, 
professional students, or in research. It is practically impossible to 
interest the majority of the present faculty of the university in ele- 
mentary teaching. This is natural since, in the presence of well- 
equipped laboratories, great libraries, and eager advanced students, 
attention is bound to be drawn away from elementary work. 

The faculty of the ordinary junior college is made up of men who are 
primarily teachers. ‘This makes their work much more vital and sig- 
nificant in the handling of students doing that elementary work, 
which comprises practically all of the curriculum of the lower-division 
or junior-college period. Our experience has shown that we need 
anticipate no slackening of our educational standards if our students 
are trained in such institutions instead of in our own departments. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE BoarD OF REGENTS.—Believing most heartily in an intellectual 
freedom that is neither conceited, intolerant, nor controversial, be- 
lieving also that the work of the University must be carried on in a 
prompt and orderly fashion, I wish here to maintain that a proper 
university routine, even if strict and in part unnecessary in the 
opinion of some, is not a violation of academic freedom in the proper 


sense of that term... 
1 Annual Report of the President 
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Absolute freedom in the classroom does not exist and ought not 
to exist. The freedom needed by an honorable, fair-minded, gen- 
erous, sensible, professionally restrained, and competent teacher 
ought to exist. The manner of saying things is almost of more im- 
portance than what is said, and the doctrine of academic freedom 
is more often invoked by rash and partisan -teachers who have ex- 
pressed themselves spectacularly and controversially (frequently on 
topics outside their own field) than by the properly courageous yet 
carefully competent members of the teaching profession. By this 
I do not mean that improper restrictions on academic freedom do 
not now exist in the United States and in Texas. I do mean that 
when a code of professional ethics has been formulated by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, the self-imposed restric- 
tions set forth in that code will amply justify any university in grant- 
ing to those who abide by the code all the academic freedom 
that the American Association of University Professors will ever 
demand. This code really exists in fact, though not yet fully on 
paper. 

The staff has much greater freedom in matters of opinion than in 
matters of conduct. The mores greatly, and I think properly, re- 
strict the conduct of a teacher. Departures from the strictest stand- 
ard set by the mores, departures easily forgiven in the case of the 
average citizen, are not forgiven in a teacher. The most unreliable 
of debtors expects the teachers of his children to pay their debts 
with the most punctilious promptness. In this respect the teacher 
and the preacher are almost in like condition, and properly so, both 
being custodians in somewhat different ways of the highest aspira- 
tions of their communities. 

That parent errs, I think, who demands lower standards of him- 
self than of the teacher, but the teacher has little right to complain 
because his office is so responsible that he has become a part of the 
community ideal, joined with the preacher in the noble duty of point- 
ing old and young towards that “good life’’ of which Aristotle long 
ago wrote. A teacher who objects to this situation should seek 
another occupation. .. . 

He is subject, of course, to certain restrictions essential to fair 
play. For example, he should try to make his course of average 
difficulty in proportion to the degree credit it carries and its rank. 
He is subject also to a certain routine, but to no more routine than is 
essential to fair play and to the community nature of the University 
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enterprise which causes the rights of one instructor to end where 
those of another begin. ... It is the plain duty of each faculty member 
(a) to adhere to the official routine, and (b) to propose in proper 
ways amendments to the routine. In the scarcely imaginable case 
where a certain routine that a majority of the Faculty wishes to 
maintain is repugnant not only to the taste but also to the conscience 
of a teacher, he should resign or get a special and official public dis- 
pensation. ... 

Much that is said, and very much is being said on both sides of 
this teaching vs. research question, is correct; the problem is to de- 
duce therefrom what to do in particular cases at a particular insti- 
tution at a particular time... . 

Research is not as antagonistic to teaching as some maintain, nor 
is it as helpful to teaching as some others allege. Teaching, good 
teaching, takes time and energy and thought and is exhausting. 
So is research exhausting, and in this very practical way teaching 
and research are directly antagonistic; contrariwise, research often, 
not always, makes the researcher a better and more inspiring teacher 
of that which it is his duty to teach. Assuming, as I think ought 
to be done, that research (or private study) so generally beneficial 
is always beneficial to the teacher and through him to the students 
in his classes, we are brought face to face with two very practical 
and difficult questions. 

How much time for private study and research can the University, 
under present conditions, afford to allow its teachers out of their 
total working time? 

Upon what basis should this time allowance be distributed among 
the individual teachers? . . . 

Obviously, the University ought to seek to be just in the matter 
of Working Load; obviously, it wants each teacher to do his full 
working duty, however that duty may be divided into research, 
teaching, administration, and the et ceteras; obviously, the University 
ought to reward as much as it can those who do faithfully and effec- 
tively these various forms of work. 

Obviously, when over two-thirds of the student hourage is in fresh- 
man and sophomore courses, when over four-fifths is in freshman, 
sophomore, and junior courses, good teaching in these courses is 
vitally important and those who do good teaching must be properly 
rewarded and allowed time for special private study and research 
when they desire it, 
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Equally obviously, some research work of high character ought 
to be done here and those scholars who do it ought also to be properly 
rewarded. Moreover, Texas owes it to the civilized world not to 
be a parasite in research, profiting by what is done elsewhere with- 
out helping to pay for it... . 

In short, both the competent freshman and the mature post- 
Ph.D. student should find a hospitable and profitable home at the 
University. . .. By not conducting too many courses in which the 
registration is small, by profiting by the results at Minnesota of 
experiments on the effectiveness of teaching in classes of different 
sizes, by using our combined wisdom, we shall be able almost to at- 
tain the maximum of educational result with the means at our dis- 
posal. The Total Working Loads of teachers, the allowances of 
time for research, can all be brought into a somewhat more definite 
and satisfactory condition. It will always be the case, however, 
that certain members of the Faculty will do much and well, others 
little and poorly. It is the latter who ought to be excluded by a 
careful system of recruiting the Faculty and, failing this, the ratio 
between salary and merit ought to be kept fairly constant... . 

Reasons for the apparently declining influence of the teacher on 
the administration of his university are not like truth hidden in a well. 

1. The working hours of a faithful member of the teaching staff 
are wholly absorbed in teaching and study. Endless labor is in- 
volved in faithful teaching, endless labor in attaining to a degree of 
scholarship that confers distinction. 

2. Little or no energy is left to acquire a competent knowledge 
of other matters; hence, having usually a robust academic conscience 
and a high standard of competency, he will not speak on matters 
about which he feels that he has no expert knowledge. 

3. Mere size in a large university prevents a member of the Fac- 
ulty from acquiring an intimate knowledge of a very large part of 
its operation. 

4. The academic conscience makes a group that is too critical 
to be properly cohesive. 

5. Subject prejudices, or supposed subject prejudices, greatly 
weaken faculty influence. Rude persons have gone so far as to say 
that the requirements for the B.A. degree have their origin in sub- 
ject prejudices and in the pork barrel and not in educational theory, 
and that the attempt to introduce any new subject or seriously to 
modify existing routine has uniformly met with such unified oppo- 
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sition from the academic vested interests that only public or regential 
or presidential dynamite can force a change... . 

As advocated by Mezes and all other wise university adminis- 
trators, the faculty of a great university should have a considerable 
share in its management. Your Rules and Regulations provide for 
such a share in Article I, Section I, happily recognizing its impor- 
tance in the University routine by listing it first. 

In my opinion nothing can be said in favor of a Board taking im- 
portant steps in modifying University policies and routine without 
having before it the advice of the Faculty. The advice from the 
Faculty will sometimes be wrong, it will usually be conservative, 
almost always against new subjects. It will not always be based 
on established results in educational psychology, or take account 
of varying needs of the state or the fact that the progress of knowledge 
continually produces variations in the relative value of existing 
knowledge. 

The teachers, of course, like people in every walk of life, fall into 
error through being misled by what Francis Bacon called the Idols 
of their Tribe (from like Idols neither the Tribe of Regents nor of 
Presidents is exempt); but their lives are spent in the service of the 
University, they are experts in many directions, and some of them 
see into many aspects of University life and conduct far more clearly 
and understandingly than can deans, presidents, and regents. More- 
over, the errors of one teacher are often best exposed by another, 
and the university that does not make abundant use of faculty 
opinion in its administration is failing to utilize its one greatest natural 
administrative resource. . . 

Regents, like all other human groups, are none too competent, 
and will never be hindered and almost always helped by having 
before them the faculty opinion, with reasons therefor, on any topic 
up for some sort of official action. When divergent opinions exist 
in the faculty, the reasons for each opinion and the names of those 
who support it, make profitable reading for the regents. 

H. Y. Benepict, University of Texas Bulleun 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admission announces the election of ninety- 
nine active and thirty-seven junior members, as follows: 


Brown University, Samuel T. Arnold, .Clarence E. Bennett, 
Harold A. Phelps, John W. Spaeth, Jr., Leslie E. Swain, Frederick 
N. Tompkins; Bucknell University, Oliver W. Elsbree; University 
of Buffalo, Fred R. Griffith, Jr.; Columbia University, Harry M. 
Ayres, Arthur W. Thomas; Cornell University, Walter H. French; 
Cornell College, Frederick M. McGaw; University of Delaware, 
W. L. Blair, Claude E. Phillips; De Pauw University, W. Vernon 
Lytle, Edwin B. Nichols; Duke University, Walter J. Seeley; 
Gettysburg College, Elliott W. Cheney, H. G. Hamme, George R. 
Larkin; Georgia State College for Women, Juanita H. Floyd, 
Thomas B. Meadows; Grinnell College, Evelyn M. Boyd, Eleanor 
Lowden; University of Illinois, Simon Litman; Iowa State College, 
Fred W. Lorch, A. B. Noble; Louisiana State University, Justine 
Mendelsohn, Richard J. Russell; Mills College, Margaret C. 
Walker; Mississippi State College for Women, Roscoe H. Vining; 
University of Missouri, Margaret C. Hessler; University of Ne- 
braska, Lowry C. Wimberly; University of Oklahoma, John F. 
Bender; University of Oregon, Florence D. Alden, Eyler Brown, 
George E. Burget, Donald M. Erd, David E. Faville, Fowler W. 
Harper, Charles G. Howard, C. L. Huffaker, Victor P. Morris, 
Gustav Mueller, Emerson P. Schmidt, R. H. Seashore, Clara M. 
Smertenko, S. Stephenson Smith, Emma F. Waterman; Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Letitia Bennett, C. W. Doxsee, Anna L. 
Evans, Laura C. Green, J. S. Kinder, Luella P. Melay, Alta A. 
Robinson, Stanley Scott, H. Clay Skinner, E. K. Wallace; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, John M. Ferguson, Marvin T. Herrick, 
Samuel H. Williams; Princeton University, James G. Smith; Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Elizabeth C. Brook; Rollins College, F. R. 
Georgia; Seton Hill College, Marian Harrington; Skidmore Col- 
lege, Guernsey J. Borst; Smith College, Ethel P. Howes, Agnes C. 
Vaughn; South Dakota State College, Lee Hestlet Minor, E. H. 
Wagner; University of Southern California, Earl W. Hill, Reid 
L. McClung; Southwestern University, Herbert L. Gray; Syracuse 
University, Grace S. Bull, S. L. Kennedy, Edwin H. Paget, Editha 
Parsons; Temple University, Frank Paddock; University of Tennes- 
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see, Alwin Thaler; University of Texas, A. P. Winston; Texas 
Technological Institute, Thor Jensen Beck, Arthur W. Evans, R. W. 
Fowler, L. T. Patton, W. T. Read; Tufts College, R. Harman 
Ashley; University of Virginia, Bruce D. Reynolds; Washington 
State College, Worth D. Griffin, J. P. Ingle, B. L. Steele; Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, Martin M. Crow, Clarence D. Dieter, John P. 
Pritchard, Howard C. Shaub; Washington University, Paul Valenti; 
Western Reserve University, J. ‘T. Illick; Williams College, Cecil L. 
Rew; University of Wisconsin, Blanche M. Trilling. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Davidson College, John H. Davis, Jr., John P. Moore; Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Ray Bender, J. Charles D. Harding, A. V. Kre- 
watch, Joseph M. McDaniel, Jr., W. B. Wade; Goucher College, 
Isabel W. Allen; University of Illinois, Raymond C. Werner; Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Ralph O. Marts; University of Kentucky, William 
B. Hamilton; University of Louisville, Grover L. Corley; Marietta 
College, Elizabeth Paschal; University of Maryland, Earl S. Bell- 
man, Eugene B. Daniels, Bernard T. Dodder, Mary Evelyn Kuhnle; 
Middlebury College, Robert W. McAllister; University of Minne- 
sota, John M. Jacobsen; Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Ossian Gruber; Ohio State University, G. R. Mursell, 
José R. Palomo, Ralph H. Waltz; University of Pennsylvania, 
Alfred C. Andrews, W. C. LeVan; Purdue University, John Scott 
Andrews; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Henry C. Gray, H. Russell 
Mason; Smith College, Hanna Fay Faterson, James J. Gibson, 
Norman W. Storer; South Dakota State College, George C. 
Campbell, Onalee E. Heldridge, Elmer C. Scheidenhehn; U. S. 
Naval Academy, William H. Crew; Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, William L. Mapel; Wittenberg College, Karl D. Reyer. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and forty-three nominations for active 
membership and sixty-two nominations for junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection 
to any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions' and will be considered by the Committee if 
received before June 25, 1929. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee (Biol.), Chicago; A. L. Bouton, 
New York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Thomas A. Abbott (Electrical Engineering), Yale 
Sophie B. D. Aberle (Research), Yale 

Paul Acquarone (Botany), Johns Hopkins 

George W. Alderman (Physics), Massachusetts Agricultural 
Theodore Babbitt (Romance Languages), Yale 
Woolford B. Baker (Biology), Emory 

John R. Ball (Geology), Northwestern 

Gladys L. Banes (Mathematics), Butler 

Archie R. Bangs (German), Trinity 

Ida Barney (Research), Yale 

Andrew Barr, Jr. (Economics), Yale 

Russell S. Bartlett (Physics), Yale 

P. G. Beck (Economics), Ohio State 

F. Lovell Bixby (Psychology), Rice Institute 

G. H. Boggs (Chemistry), Georgia ‘Technology 
John B. Brown (Chemistry), Ohio State 

Walter T. Brown (Religion), Yale 

Bertha G. Buell (History), Michigan State Normal 
Jorge A. Buendia (Romance Languages), Yale 
Walter E. Bullington (Biology), Randolph-Macon 
Stanley A. Cain (Botany), Butler 

Amos B. Carlile (Education), Butler 

Leonard Carmichael (Psychology), Brown 
William N. C. Carlton (Librarian), Williams 

Hall Canter (Chemistry), Randolph-Macon 


1 Nominations should in *- cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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William C. Cleveland (Economics), Indiana 

Robert D. Coghill (Chemistry), Yale 

J. W. Cohen (Philosophy), Colorado 

Thomas IL. Cook (Economics), Iowa State 

Albert B. Crawford (Personnel), Yale 

William A. Daggett (Librarian), Drury 

George Dahl (Religion), Yale 

Daniel C. Darrow (Pediatrics), Yale 

Horance B. Davis (Economics), Amherst 

Frank L. Day (Philosophy), Randolph-Macon 

Carl G. Deuber (Botany), Yale 

Walter F. Dodd (Law), Yale 

Esther M. Dole (History), Washington (College) 

Howard A. Durham (Chemistry), Nebraska Wesleyan 

S. E. Elliott (Physics), Butler 

C. Evangeline Farnham (Romance Languages), Judson 

Evelyn Ida Fernald (Botany), Connecticut 

Albert Feuillerat (French), Yale 

John R. Fisher (Romance Languages), Randolph-Macon 

Else M. Fleissner (German), Wells 

Minnie M. Forbes (English), Oklahoma 

Lawrence F. Fountain (Zoology), Syracuse 

E. L. Fox (History), Randolph-Macon 

K. C. Frazer (History), North Carolina 

J. Wymond French (Journalism), Indiana 

John L. Geiger (Music), Indiana 

Ellen M. Geyer (English), Pittsburgh 

Natalie M. Gifford (Greek), Bryn Mawr 

George S. Gleason (Civil Engineering), Yale 

H. N. Glick (Education), Massachusetts Agricultural 

Nolan A. Goodyear (Romance Languages), Emory 

C. B. Gosnell (History), Emory 

Charles M. Goss (Anatoniy), Yale 

James W. Graham (Agriculture), Central Missouri State Teachers 
Austin K. Gray (English), Haverford 
H. S. Gulliver (English), Yale 

J. Samuel Guy (Chemistry), Emory 
J. B. Haley (Greek), Randolph-Macon 
Roswell G. Ham (English), Yale 
Christian F. Hamff (German), Emory 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Mary R. Harrison (Education), Park 

James R. Hawkins (Marketing), Northwestern 
Wm. M. Hepburn (Romance Languages), Yale 
James Hinton (English), Emory 

Forrest R. Hughes (Civil Engineering), Yale 

J. A. Hunter (Mechanical Engineering), Colorado 
Priscilla B. Hussey (Biology), Louisiana 

Theodore H. Jack (History), Emory 

Joseph F. Jackson (Romance Languages), Yale 
Albert E. Johnson (English), Syracuse 

Arden R. Johnson (Chemistry), Lindenwood 

Cecil M. Johnson (History), Carnegie 

Edgar H. Johnson (Economics), Emory 

Oscar Johnson (Modern Languages), Washburn 
Henry N. Jones (Bacteriology), Syracuse 

Ralph C. Jones (Economics), Yale 

A. N. Jorgensen (Education), Michigan State Normal 
R. W. Keahey (Political Science), Butler 

Wm. H. Keeble (Physics), Randolph-Macon 
Allen D. Keller (Physiology), Yale 

Nira M. Klise (Psychology), Iowa State 

Adolph Knopf (Geology), Yale 

George Q. Knyper (English), Boston (University) 
Hugo Kortschak (Music), Yale 

Delia L. Larson (Psychology), Iowa 

M. H. Liddell (English), Purdue 

Grace Ruth Luicks (Physical Education), Connecticut 
Ethel E. Lyon (English), Park 

Janet M. Macdonald (Classical Languages), Butler 
Frank C. McDonald (Physics), Oberlin 

Clinton C. McDonald (Botany), Wichita 
Winifred McGill (English), Willamette 

Harry C. McKown (Education), Pittsburgh 

Ross H. McLean (History), Emory 

Willie McLees (Education), Antioch 

Roy V. Magers (History), Park 

H. M. March (French), Yale 

Karl S. Meaur (Chemistry), Butler 

William M. Mebane (Chemistry), North Carolina 
F. A. Melton (Geology), Oklahoma 
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Clifford A. Merritt (Geology), Oklahoma 

Marion T. Meyers (Farm Crops), Ohio State 

Albert Mock (Education), Butler 

S. E. Vittorio Moncada (Romance Languages), Butler 
Frank C. Moore (Mathematics), Massachusetts Agricultural 
L. T. Moore (Mathematics), Yale 

Andrew R. Morehouse (French), Yale 

Florence I. Morrison (Romance Languages), Butler 
H. B. Mulholland (Medicine), Virginia 

Roland Neal (Chemistry), Drury 

W. S. Nelms (Physics), Emory 

Walter K. Nelson (Mathematics), Colorado 

Thomas E. Nicholson (Psychology), Indiana 

Arthur E. Nilsson (Political Economy), Yale 
Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore (Latin), Yale 

C. Mervin Palmer (Botany), Butler 

S. M. Pargellis (History), Yale 

W. E. Payne (Economics), Battle Creek 

Nathan E. Pearson (Zoology), Butler 

J. B. Peebles (Engineering), Emory 

Wallace W. Perkins (Romance Languages), Butler 
Winona M. Perry (Psychology), Nebraska 

F. I. Peterman (Pharmacology), Yale 

Harold F. Pierce (Ophthalmology), Johns Hopkins 
Edward A. Post (English), Boston 

Osborn R. Quayle (Chemistry), Emory 

Ethel C. Randall (English), Sweet Briar 

Francis Earl Ray (Chemistry), Grinnell 

Tolbert F. Reavis (Sociology), Butler 

Esther A. Renfrew (French), Butler 

H. Willard Reninger (English), Michigan State Normal 
James Grafton Rogers (Law), Colorado 

Robert A. Rogers (Physics), Park 

Stewart H. Ross (Mineralogy), Syracuse 

Christian A. Ruckmick (Psychology), Iowa 

Douglass Rumble (Mathematics), Emory 

William Rutzel (English), Haverford 

Gerald D. Sanders (English), Michigan State Normal . 
Ruth Schmalhausen (Home Economics) Bethany 
Townsend Scudder, 3rd (English), Yale 
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Robert W. Seitz (English), Yale 

Amos M. Showalter (Botany), Washington (University) 
Irvin T. Shultz (Education), Butler 

Claude Sifritt (Public Speaking), Butler 

Thomas McNider Simpson, Jr. (Mathematics), Randolph-Macon 
E. Ehrlich Smith (Education), Randolph-Macon 
Edward D. Snyder (English), Haverford 

C. Theodore Sottery (Chemistry), St. Stephen’s 

E. Wilder Spaulding (History), Trinity 

W. Wylie Spencer (Philosophy), Yale 

John M. Steadman, Jr. (English), Emory 

Irving C. Story (English), Winthrop 

W. A. Stragier (French), Emory 

Carl B. Swift (Theology), Drury 

Charles H. Taft, Jr. (Physiology), Yale 

Sterling B. Talmage (Geology), Northwestern 
Chas. W. Thomas (English), Case 

Karl O. Thompson (English), Case 

Arturo Torres-Rioseco (Literature), California (Berkeley) 
Norman L. Torrey (French), Yale 

Walter E. Treanor (Law), Indiana 

Edward K. Turner (Latin), Emory 

John Earle Uhler (English), Louisiana State 

Axel J. Uppvall (Germanics), Pennsylvania 

Ralph G. Van Name (Chemistry), Yale 

George Vernadsky (History), Yale 

Ralph E. Wager (Education), Emory 

Eleanor Frances Warner (Librarian), Iowa State 
Everett O. Waters (Mechanical Engineering), Yal- 
Russell G. Weber (Zoology), Butler 

Bernal R. Weimer (Biology), Bethany 

Walter H. Wellhouse (Zoology), Iowa State 

Ross Albert Wells (Mathematics), Park 

Lulu M. Westenhaver (Commerce), Indiana 
Goodrich C. White (Psychology), Emory 

Robert L. Wiggins (English), Randolph-Macon 
Rudolph Willard (English), Yale 

R. S. Willcox (Accounting), Ohio State 

Raymond C. Wiley (Chemistry), Maryland 

H. L. Williams (Sociology), Park 
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George E. Woodbine (History), Yale 
John Xan (Chemistry), Battle Creek 
P. J. Zimmers (Education), Case 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


Joseph E. A. Alexis (Romance Languages), Nebraska 
Marion A. Ames (Chemistry), St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
William R. Atkinson (Psychology), Southwestern 
Paul B. Bartlett (Economics), Huron 

Arthur R. Barwick (Geology), New York (University) 
A. B. Beaumont (Agronomy), Mass. Agricultural 
Mabelle B. Blake (Education), Smith 

Earl C. Bowman (Education), De Pauw 

Sterling G. Brinkley (Education), Emory 

Vera Lee Brown (History), Smith 

Estella M. Boot (English), Iowa 

Robert A. Brotemarkle (Psychology), Pennsylvania 
Witt Chandler (Pomology), California 

Anna A. Chenot (French), Smith ‘ 

Bruce L. Clark (Paleontology), California 

Mary M. Clayton (Physiology), Mount Holyoke 
Waller Raymond Cooper (History), Southwestern 
John H. Davis (History), Southwestern 

Guy B. Dolson (English), Nebraska Wesleyan 

Waller M. Dunagan (Civil Engineering), Iowa State 
Erika von Erhardt-Siebold (Mrs.) (Eng. Lit.), Mount Holyoke 
Alvin C. Eurich (Education), Minnesota 

B. J. Firkins (Soil Survey), Iowa State 

Lee Foshay (Medicine), Iowa 

Charles A. Glover (Economics), Brown 

John M. Henry (Social Science), Coe 

Paul E. Hubbell (History), Michigan State Normal 
Cecil L. Hughes (Education), California 

Ruth W. Hughey (English), Missouri 

A. Theodore Johnson (American Literature), Southwestern 
Elsa P. Kimball (Economics), Smith 

Lewis H. Kimmel (Finance), Pennsylvania 

Jaroslaw K. Kostko (Electrical Engineering), Washington University 
F. C. Landsittel (Education), Ohio State 
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Elmer A. Lyman (Mathematics), Michigan State Normal 
Marion L. MacQueen (Mathematics), Southwestern 

K. F. Meyer (Bacteriology), California 

Gustave L. Michaud (Modern Languages), Battle Creek 
Lawrence W. Miller (Psychology), Iowa 

Helen S. Mitchell (Nutrition), Battle Creek _ 

Stewart S. Morgan (English), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
O. W. Mosher, Jr. (History), Battle Creek 

Earl Otto (Chemistry), Cincinnati 

Tracy A. Pierce (Mathematics), Nebraska 

T. Luther Purdom (Education), Missouri 

Robert C. Rhodes (Biology), Emory 

William A. Shimer (Philosophy), Ohio State 

Wyatt A. Smart (Theology), Emory 

Frank G. Speck (Anthropology), Pennsylvania 

Edmund M. Spieker (Geology), Ohio State 

James A. Starrak (Education), Iowa State 

Martin W. Storn (Romance Languages), Southwestern 
Margaret H. Townsend (Sociology), Southwestern 
Luther S. West (Biology), Battle Creek 

Willis Wissler (Business Organization), Ohio State 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Virgil W. Adkisson (Mathematics), Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Gordon Andrews (Education), Iowa 
Margaret W. C. Black (Mrs.) (Home Economics), Ohio State 
Julia McGowan Brackett (Music), Seton Hill 
Chandler MacCaskey Brooks (Biology), Princeton 
Charles W. Bursch (Education), Stanford 
Alice Virginia Cameron (Romance Languages), Johns Hopkins 
Helen O. Carman (English), Columbia 
David McClelland De Forest (Zoology), California (Berkeley) 
Phyllis Draper (Botany), Oklahoma 
Alice D. Duschak (Chemistry), Minnesota 
Harland C. Embree (Chemistry), Monmouth 
Edith T. Erickson (French), Iowa 
Norma Gates (Latin), Oklahoma 
ity Mildred L. Hannon (English Literature), Radcliffe 
Ruth Hudson (English), Wyoming 
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Ida Elizabeth Iversen (Botany), Iowa 

Kenneth C. Kaufman (Modern Languages), Oklahoma 
Walter Allen Knittle (History), Pennsylvania 
Elmer Theodore Levine (French), Yale 

Frank Lorimer (Economics), Wellesley 

James Eric Lynch (Zoology), California (Berkeley) 
Alfred D. Mueller (Education), Yale 

Dennis Lorin Murphy (English), Northwestern 
Robert D. Norton (Chemistry), North Carolina 
Martha Sprigg Poole (History), George Washington 
William M. Porkins (Biology), Princeton 

William Edwards Powers (Geology), Northwestern 
Helen A. Pratt (Chemistry), Johns Hopkins 

Hero Eugene Rensch (History), Stanford 

Velma F. Rodefer (French), Bethany 

Lydia Eugenia Rogers (Chemistry), Oklahoma 
Harry R. Rudin (History), Yale 

James Hershey Russell (Education), Carleton 
Mary Agnes Saleski (Languages), Leipsic 

Kendale Scott (Social Science), Columbia 

John S. Shed (Zoology), Oklahoma 

Thomas W. Sheehan (Education), Seton Hill 
Charles S. Shoup (Biology), Princeton 

Barbara Tracy (Biology), Western Reserve 

R. P. Ward (Economics), Chicago 

Herbert E. Warfel (Zoology), Oklahoma 

Julius Wendzel (Economics), Tufts 

Roy Cleo Woods (Education), Marshall 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF JUNIOR NOMINATIONS 


Neil H. Baxter (History), Park 

Haakon M. Chevalier (French), California 
Paul L. Faye (French), California 

Joseph Friedberg (Law), Chicago 

George K. Eggleston (History), Wisconsin 
Paul K. Hartstall (French), California 
Jacqueline E. de La Harpe (French), California 
Eleanor T. Lincoln (English), Radcliffe 

M. Channing Linthicum (English), Iowa 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


W. D. Mateer (Geology), Oklahoma 

William D. Matthew (Paleontology), California 
Alta Estelle Reece (English), Iowa 

Lucile W. Reynolds (Economics), Iowa State 
Thomas W. Sheehan (Education), Seton Hill 
Vsevolod L. Skitsky (Library), Columbia 
Benjamin Sosnick (Chemistry), California 
Herbert Wender (History), Ohio State 

Gardner Williams (Philosophy), Wisconsin 
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Appointment Service Announcements 
Vacancies Reported 


Paleontolog ey, Stratigraphic Geology: Assistant or asso- 
ciate professor, teaching, laboratory, museum work, 
western state university, Master’s degree, experience. 
$2700-$3000. V 20 


Mathematics: Assistant or associate professor, central 
university, productive scholar. $3500. V 36 


Geology: Professor, central university, engineering students, 
Ph.D., field experience. V 37 


Greek and Latin: Instructor, west central state university, 
Doctor’s degree. $2500. V 38 


English: Professor, northeastern denominational college, 
Ph.D. $2500-$3000. V 39 


English: Professor, Catholic college, central state, Ph.D. 
preferred. 


Biology: Head of department, west central Catholic college, 
V 43 


Ph.D. or equivalent. 


Modern Languages: Professor, Catholic college for women, 
central state. 

Sociology: Same institution and rank. 

Political Science: Same institution and rank. V 44 


Mechanical Engineering: Instructor, south central state 
university, Master's degree or equivalent experience. 
$1600-$2000. V 45 


Aeronautical Machine Design with laboratory: Assistant 
professor, southeastern university. $2700-$3000. V 47 


French and Italian: Assistant seeacand (young man), south- 
western institution, Ph.D., Protestant, preferably native 
American. $2400-$2800. V 48 


Applied Mechanics, Thermodynamics, Mechanical Labora- 
tory: Instructorship, eastern university, teaching experi- 
ence and practical work desirable. $1800. 9 
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